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ABSTRACT 

The. document, one in a series o^ four on women in 
American history, discusses the role of women during and after the 
Civil War" (1960-1 890). Designed to supplement high school O.S. 
i:^hist cry' textbiioks, the book is comprised of five, chapters. Chapter 'I 
describes the work of Onicn and Confederate women In the Civil war. 
Topics include the army nursina serv?.ce, women in the military,-. 'and 
women who assumed the responsibilities of their absent husbands. 
Chapter .II focuses on black and wfite women educators for the freed 
slaves during the Reconstruction Era. Excerpts from diaries reveal 
the experiences of these teachers. Chapter III describes women on. the 
western frontier. Again, excerpts from letters and diaries depict the 
L'ewis and 6lark guide, Sacaiawea: pioneer missionaries adjusting to 
frojitier life; and the experiences of women on the Western trail. 
Employment and equality cn the frontier are also discussed. Chapter 
IV notes the progress of women after the Civil War. Although women 
were still excluded from political leadership, they began 
participating more actively in industry, education, and the 
professions. .Topics include women in law, medicine, science, and 
architecture. Chapter V focuses ofe women's organizations: labor, the 
suffrage movement, and social clubs. Questions and suggested 
activities are found at the end of each chapter. (KC) c 
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lNm)DUCTION 



. Women in American History , a four-part series, attempts to fill a 
serious gap in the Arterican history curriculum as taught in most United 

states high schools today. Surveys of the most-wideiy-used- American 

history textbooks repeatedly turn up the astonishing fact that these 

^ii?^^ J^^fyy .'^^f^^^t the lives and^achievements of American_women._ 
Although the revival of a feminist itKDv^ent in the 1966's and 1970' s has 
resulted in a proliferatipnof women's studies courses at the college 
:r!w ? °^ books dealing with the history of women, very little 

Of this material has been adapted.to th^ secondary school level, except 
where individual teachers havfe initiated courses of their own. 

D^i^ing the year in Which I developed the series— a process thai, ' 
included visiting sfeveral schools and testing the material in the class- 
room--! realized that the average social studies classroom was unaffected 
by the growing and much, publicized interest in women's studies. The same 
standard textbooks were still being used, and no supplementary material 
on women seemed to be available. (It should be said that some of the 
publishers of the venerable textbooks are producing auxiliary pamphlets on 
.American minority groups, among Whom women are included, to supplement 
their standard fare.) When quizzed, few students were able to name more 
than one outstanding American woman who had lived before 1900. (Their 
i^sponse was usually Harriet Tubman; black studies has made its mark. ) 
Most of the teachers I wo^irked with were eager to integrate material on 
women into their American history courses and were gratefrl for whatever . 
material I could put directly into the hands of their students. Other 
teachers were indifferent and would be unlikely to teach such- material 
unless they were directed to do so.. The students were usually very 
interested, particularly in material that presented women as fighters for 
social 3ustiae,'such as that relating to the antislavery speakers of the ' 
1830 s. As might have been expected, women students showed greater interest 
and enthusiasm than men. Yet^the latter, even when openly hostile to women's 
claims for historical recognition, seemed stimulated by the material and 
eager to engag^ in discussion. 

Each book in the series is a narrative of women's lives and accomplish- 
ments within a significant epoch of American history--an epoch normally 
studied in the standard history survey. The^e are, naturally, chapters 
devoted to women who were famous in their timej although many of^±hese 
women l^ad been virtually forgotten untUl the recent revival of feminism. 
Often |he more well-known figures were reformers-abolitionists, temperance 
workers, crusaders for the mentally ill,* etc.— reform work being the one 
public arena o^en to women, who were virtually barred from politics before 
the 20th century. Others earned fame and fortune in literary work, since 
writing was traditionally one of the few professions that could b6 practiced 
at home. There is, of course, considerable attention devoted to the women- 
women s rights advocates, suffragists, educators—who dedicated their lives 
to achieving equality for women. 



^ It would' be distorting women's history, liowever, to concentrate 
exclusively on the ^anvous and the exceptional. Throughout our nation s 
history.. most women, conforming to widely held religious and social views 
of their role, have lived anonymous lives as wives, mothers and unsung 
workers. Therefore, I have tried to devote roughly 'equal space, to the 
lives and accomplishments of these "ordinary" women, whose names were not 
-wel-l--known,-but-^hose_experi.enc_esJ^haYeL_fqr^ been J^ecorded_in 

•diaries, letters, newspaper pieces and other documents that, have been 
•prdservedV--4 hope-each book" sufficiently stresses that women^have alwe.ys 
been a vital part of America's labor force. On f.arms and in factories, 
women were there' from th^ starts exploited and invisible, but making 
the wheels go round. " Though the important -economic role of women seems 
obvious, it Was not always fully recognized and -valued, especially during 
eras when it was popular to view the ideal woman as a nonwox:ker, except ■ 
' for domestic chores. F9r each epoch, I have trie^ to show what conditions- 
economic, political, social and legal-advanced wom.en toward equalicy with 
men or retarded their progress in . that direction. 

Although my intention was to produce a historical narrative and not. 
a collecti6n of documents, I have tried to include ample selections from 
primary soujfces whenever that seemed the* best way to capture the ^^^l<=>^ 
•of certain periods and personalities. In my view, most secondary school 
textbooks offer too small a taste of primary sources, no doubt because the 
v^cab^lary and writing style of our 17th, 18th and 19th century ancestors 
are considered too difficult for the teenaged reader of today.' To ^he 
contrary, I have found, from my experiments with these materials that 
students will respond to authenticity when they find it, even J-f the. 
language is difficult. Even slow readers will struggle through the 
rhetoric of an Angelina Grimke once they sense the woman's power and pa?- 
passionate devotion to an ideal of justice^ . 

It has been noted that women's history generally falls into, the 
increasingly popular disciplines of social and economic ^^^ory, rather 
than the Lre traditional categories of political, diplomatic and military 
history. .1 would hope that . exposure to the history of Anierican women 
Sight awakeh in high school students-malfe and female alike.-an awareness 
that social and economitf^history exists and that it can have meaning for 
their lives. .The emphasiVi^ women's history on how people live, and work 
might cause students to realize that history is about people like 
themselves~that. their own dives, hQwever obscure, contain the yery stuff 
of history. The themes of women's his^tory have, m my-view, the pdtential 
for stimulating students' interest in history and for enriching and 
humanizing what for many young people might otherwise be | r^te and 
abstract field of study. 



CHAPTER ONE 



AMERXCAN WOMEN IN THE CIVIL WAR 



• The Civil Wat brought, challenge and change into the lives of .American 
women. As ^11 wars have done, to some extent, it released' women from a re- 
stricted domestic role and enabled them to find a broader scope for their 
energies and their idealism. Prom the moment the guns' fired/ on^ Port Sumter, 
womeri of North and South eagerly sought to play' a role In the '-national 
conflict: 

« ■ ■■ . ^ 
• - ♦ 

,v 

WOMEN OF THE UNION ' , . • ,c 

The Sanitary Commission . , » 

In the interim between the firing on Port Sumter and the first battle of 
Bull . Run, women of the North rapidly formed soldiers' aid societies to do ^ 
relief work. They collected lint (ufeed In packing wounds), made bandages,' 
sewed hospital garments, knitted socks and ccollected food and other supplies 
for the wounded. Realizing the need to coordinate' spontaneous, grass-roots 
activity^ Elizabeth Blackwell, America's first woman doctor, began an' organ- 
izing effort that led by June 1861, to the founding of the United States 
Sani'tary Commission. . Although it was headed by men, as custom demanded, the 
Sanitary Commission, which became an indispensable part of the Unp.on inedical 
services, wars .a woman's organization. , And its woirten did almost everything . 
but fight the yarl All over the North and Mi^dwest, thousands of women— • 
administrators and rank and file — engaged in thi countless activities of the 
"sanitary," and raised, by the 'end ot the war, the staggering, sum of $50 
million for its. work. They recruited army nurses, provided vital supplies — 
bandages, medicine, supplementary focd, clothing— to the army hospitals and 
camps, set up and maintained hospital ships and relief ceunps, helped the 
wounded find' their waly home and tried to locate the missing in action^. 

The Sanitary Commission gave thousands of women their first taste of work 
outside the home. Women who r had executive ability and a^ flair for "public 
speaking went from rpsponsibi^ positions in the Sanitary to careers in reform 
causes, such as women's suffrage, after the war. One such woman^jwas Mary 
Livermore, who, with a friend, Jane.C. Hoge, headed the Chicago Sanitary Com- 
•missrion, making that branch into one of the most effective ,in* the whole . 
country. About 3,000 local aid -societies were founded in the Midwest as a 
result of Livermore' s speaking tours. When Grant's army was threatened with 
scurvy in 1863, she and her - co-workers collected 18,000 bushels of vegetables, 
'3,000 cans of fruit and 61,000 pounds of dried, fruit .and shipped theiA rapidly 
southward /^tJ^eksburg. She investigated conditions in army hospital^/ de- 
livered sji^plid^ and involved herself personally with the problems of funded 
soldiers. * \lon^ with Hogc, Livermore conducted the great Sanitary Fair of * 
October 1863;\wl|i,ch raised more than $470,000 and becama the- model for. many 
other such fair&-nQld by women in different ci.ties. 
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Many women, yearning to be closer to the action, volunteered as army 
nurses. We should remember that thov^gh women were expected to nurse the . 
, sitjk at home, .nursing was not yet a respectable profession for women, and 
.--there-:4*ere- very- -f ew- trained. n«r.se-s_4n_ the. 
the Civil War that training schools for nurses were ejitablished -and-^ — 
"became one of the "women's professions.".!- Recognizing' this problem,* Elizabeth 
Blackwell and her sister Emily -JlacUweil, who was also a doctor, set up a" ' 
special training progr^ foiTnurses at their New York Infirmary forvWomen and. 
.Children. . 

/ The task of orgariizirig the araiy nursing* service fell to Dorothea Dix— 
novr close to sixty years old~who had worked for twenty years as a lone cru- 
-^ader for the mentally ill- She offered her services as soon as the war 
^ broke out aiid was commissioned Superintendent of Army Nurses with the respon- 
sibility for appointing, and supervising all army nurses. Her requirements 
for. the nurses she /recruited 'were rigid~one can easily imagine the dismay 
of many young women at some o'f her more arbitrary dexriands; • 

No woman under thirty need apply to serve in gov- 
ernment hospitals. All inursei? are required to be plain 
looking women. Their dresses must be brown or black, with 

no bowSf no curls, no jewelry, and no hoop skirts.^ 

■• * * 

' ' ■ ' ■ ? • 

pix was obliged to relax some of her requirements as the war dragged on, 

the numbers of wounded soldiers swelled and the need for nurses became more 

desperate. She also took upon herself the tasks qf setting up infirmaries in 

Washington, sending out calls for supplies and inspecting military hospitals 

in Washington and at the army camps* Inevitably, Dorothea bix_,clashed with 

the army doctors because of her perhaps impossibly high standards— at a time 

when standards of medical practice and sanitation were nojie too high~and her , 

quickness to criticize what she regarded as incompetehce iYi doctors and nurses. 

Her* utter inability to delegate responsibility, even for^ the distribution of 

supplies, qan be seen in some of^the memo^^to her which survive: ^ 

. Miss Dix, will you be so kind as to let me have. 
an' India rubber cloth and pillow to thje head, also some 
of those ^pillows you spoke of- to put under a patient wit^ 
bed sores. 4 

Please se^id 2 oranges and a little tea, good bread 
for Ward 7.. 

Please let the bearer have a few potatoes or a little 
^ fruit for a convalescent. ^ 

> 

Despite personality conflicts and challenges to her authority, Dorothy Dix 
stuck to her p»st every single day for the entire four years of the war, doing 
much to create decenfe and palm hospital* conditions and ease the sufferings of 
wounded and dying men. 

i . . 
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"She is a: kind old soul, but very queer and afrbitrary," wrote one of 
bix's recruits /'l/3uisa May Alcott. Ttdrty years >old, restless, brimming 
with "pertt-up energy," the future author of Little Women found in Civil War 
nursing an outlet for her energies as well as & vivid subject for literature. 
Her slightly fictionalized account qf her narsing experiences, Hospital 
Sketches (1836), conveys the chaotic hospital conditions, the pathos of the 
wounded men' as well as the cheerfulness and compassion of louisa herself. 
Three days after her arrival at "Hurley-bur;.ey House," Alcott 's nickname 
for the former hotel converted into an army hospital, Niarse "Periwinkle," as 
she calls herself,, is suddenly in charge of a ward containing forty beds 

where I spent 'my shining hours washing faces # serving « 
rations, giving medicine, and sitting in a very hard chair, 
with pneumonia on one side, <|iphtheria on the other, "five 
typhoids on the opposite, and a dozen dilapidated patriots,* 
hopping, lying,, and lounging about. 3 \ ' ' 

Thovf^ she had been longing to nurse the wounded rather^ than the mqrely sick, 
it walg a shock to encounter the sights and smells of the wounded soldiers pour*- 
ing in .after the battle of Fredericksburg: * , 

The first thin^ I met was* a regiment of the vilest odors 
that ever assaulted, the human nose, and took it by storm. 
There they werel "our brave boys,*? as the papers justly call 
them, for cowards could hardly have been .so riddled with shot 
and shell, so torn and sintered, nor have borne suffering. • • 
with an uncomplaining fortitude, which made one glad to cherish 
each as a brother. In they came, some on stretchers, some in 
<; men's arms, some feebly staggering along propped on rude crutche$\ 
and one lay stark and still with covered face, as a comrade gave 
his name to be recorded before they carried him away to the dead- 
house. ^ 

Alcott stood by the men during amputations, bathed them, changed the bandages, 
dressed the wounds and helped them write their letters home. Unfortunately, 
her nursing experience nearly cost her her life, as within a month of her ar- 
tival in Washington, she caught typhoid fever and had to be sent home. 

Some women became outstanding Ciyil War nurses outside of the official 
channels controlled by Dorothea Dix. Clara Barton (1821*-1912} , for example, 
served as a nurse ,at the front, caring for the wounded before they ever 
reached the hospitals. At the outbreak of the war. Barton was living in 
Washington, DoC. , working as a clerk in the government Patent Office, one of 
the first women to be a regularly appointed civil servant. When a regiment 
of Massachusetts soldiers, who had been attacked by mobs in Baltimore, arrived 
in Washington bewildered and homesick, and missing their luggage, Clara Barton 
befriended thorn* She sent out a call for supplies to their hometown-- Worcester- 
and arranged to store and distribute the supplies when they arrived. After the 
Union defeat at Bull Run in July 1861, she was horrified to see that almost 
no provi£iions had been made to care for the wounded. Realizing that she could 
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do more good at the battlefront, because it was there that the soldiera* 

wounds were inost likely to be neglected, she persuaded a reluctant War DeX '^^> ^ 

partment to give her permission to raise supplies independently, and travel 

treely 4:o the front to distribute them' and nurse the wounded^ ^ \ 

By August 3, 1862, ^Clara, Barton had cut through all the red tape and was 
on her way south in a supply wagon pulled by a team of mules: 

4 ^ ^ 

I . ■ . V 

When our ar:ues fought on Cedar Mountain [Culpeperl, I ^ 
broke the shackies~ana~went to the~Tiel^. Five days and nights | ' ' 
with threfe hours slefep—a narrow escape from capture—and* some 
days p'f getting the wounded into hospitals at Washington brought 
Saturday! August 30» Aiid if you chance \x> feel that^^^the posi- 
tions I occupied were rough and unseemly for a woman, I can only ^ 
reply that they were rough and unseemly for men. But under all, 
lay the life of the nation. I had inherited the rich blessing 
of" health and strength of constitution — ^such as are seldom given ^ 
to woman-7and I felt that some return was due from me and that 1 • t* 

ought to be there. ^ ^ - 

After Culp6;pper she served— -sometimes alone, sometimes with a team of nurses-- 
at Second Bull Run, Chantilly, Antietam and Fredericksburg, sqme of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. She always showed up, miraculously, at the , 
right moment, with badly needed bandages or candles, earning the title^ "AngeJL . 
of the battlefield." She made soup and coffee and improvised meals for thou- 
sands of men. Her coolness under fire was legendary., in her diary, she de- 
scribed the following* scene at Antietam: . ^ 

A man lying upon the ground asked for a drink; I stopped 
to give it, and, having raised him with my right hand, was ^ ^ 

, holding him. Just at this moment a bullet sped its free and 

easy way between us, "tearing a hole in my sleeve and found its « 
way into his body. He fell back dcad.^ ' - / 

/ ^ ■ 

After the battle of Fredericksburg, when the Uifton soldiers were in retre«it. 
Miss Barton helped tend jbhe wounded, . some 1200 men crammed into an . old Virginia 
mansion. Of this vigil *she wrote home; "When 1 rose from the side of the ^ 
couch where I had knelt for hours...! wrung the blood from the bottom of my 
clothing before Ilcould step.""^ In the last year of the war she Was appdinted 
Superintendent of the Department of Nurses -for the Army of the James, which^" 
was commanded by General Benjamin Butler, Even in this supervisory role, she 
nursed the soldiers and took. responsibility for the 'kitchen when the cook took, 
sick. "Some days I have made with my own hands 90 apple pies," she wrote in 
a letter to friends. At the ^end of the var Clara Barton set up a r-enter to 
gather information about missing 'men, and v'&s responsible for the , marking of 
13,000 at Andersohville, the notorious 'Southern prison, with the help of a 
soldier who -had kept a list of the dead. Barton's civil War work was the be- 
ginning "of a career dedicated to public service which culminated in her found- 
ing the i?Unericaii Red Cross. , * 
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Like Clara Barton, Mary ^kerdyke, affectionately known as "Mofchoi' 
Bickerdyke," began her.^reLj^f york on her ov/n. During a visit to Uistributt^ 
supplies at- the army 'camn^^n .Cairo, Illinois/ she took one look at the 
filthy, conditions- in whi*ch.the §ick men were living, and without permissioii, 
'simply stayed to cleai^up ' the mess and nufsfe tj^e sick men. Prom 1862 on, 
she worked, usually with two volunteers, Mary Safford and. Eliza Porter, ' 
la^undering, cooking,, distributing' Sani^iary Conmirssioh supplies, and nui'sing 
••in the tent hospitals at the front. Bickerdyke's midnight^ visit to,, the battlu- 
field, after the, battle of Fort Ebnelson, to search for 'the wo^indod among . 
the dead, brought her widespread publicity ^in Northern newspaper^. Impatient, 
bold, energetic, this "cyclone in petticoats" became one of the most 'valuable 
speakelrs for the Ss^it^ry Commission. 

Women in the tjllitary 
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- There wer«) other •women at the b^ittlefront besides mirses. Tharo were 
wives who followed theiaf-csoidier husbands to war and served as cooks, laun- 
dresses and secretaries ^9 1 €he regiment. Approximately 400 women fought in 
the war dijsguised as men. One such wbman, Sax^ah Edittonds, joined a company of 
Michigan volunteer^ under the h^a "Frank Thompson. " She fought at the first 
battle of Bull Run and. in the fi^st Peninsular campaign of 1862. ^'Deserting" 
in the spring of 1863, 4he ser^ifed as a nurse for the rest of the war. A^ter 
the war, Sarah* Edmonds published a fictionalized account of her arm^ experi- 
ences,^ portraying herself as a feirale nurse and spy, not as a male soli^ii^r. 
During the 1880' s she vj^s^ granted a pension of twelve dollars a month. 

* * 
MarJ Walker, a rather eccentric woman, served as a doctor and wore thd 

uniform of a ijiale officer. She spent several months in a Southern prison, j 

aftet which sAe was appointed "a ing assistant surgeon." In 1865 i Dr. Walker 

rejceived the Congressional Medal of ^Honqr 'for Meritorious ''Service, an award 

that was given out rather freely at the timel Years later, to her great dis~ 

^tress, it was withdrawn when a federal board of medal awarcjis made a general, 

review.* ' - * 



Of the women who served the Union., scoiits and^jjptes , thp' most notable 
was Harriet Tubman, the ex-slave who had rcscjued^hundreds of slaves before 
^ the war. Working mainly in South CarolinaTshe transmitted military informa- 
/tion received from bjacks behind the-" Confederate liiies. 



Controversy still^syrirpunds th^ civil War career of Anna Ella Carroll, a 
Maryland woman, wjio-^ome years after th(i war claimed credit for the TehneyseQ^ 
River ^trategy^^y which Grant was able to capture Forts Dongslson and Hunry, 
the beginrrxng of victory in the West for the Union. She was a skillful writer 
of political pamphlet^i. who possibly* deserves some credit for helping to keep 
the border state of Maryland loyal to the Union. She also wrote pamphlets 
which argued that secession was unconstitutional and that the President had the 
power to take unusual measures to deal with these "rebellious c^ti:sens." Such 
arguments seem, in retrospject, to justify the course Lincoln followed in deal- 
ing •with the Confederacy. Although Carroll did visit St. Louis in Noven\ber 
1861, and was in communication with War Department officials on the subject of 
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a Tennessee River, str At e^, it is by no ^eans definite that it was her plan 
that Grant followed, in his successful .campaign of February 1862.' When 
Carroll placed her claim before Congreas along with a request for payment > 
in 1870, she received the support' of ibertain influential men, although Con- 
gress took no action on it. During the 1880 's, 'Carroll's claim was taken 
up by women suffragist's,' who regarded her as the victim of men unwilling to 
give women credit for Mlitary strategy. * ' ' / " \ 

■* ■ , 

Morale Builders i I'Let Us Die to Make Men Free" , • ' . 

We havie seen that women played an important ihole in the national debate^ 
on slavery', that -finally split the Union and led to war. ^ Uncle Tom's Cabin ' 
had turned previously indifferent Northerjiers against slavery and stiffened 
resistance i to the Fugitive Slave Act. The onset of war did not end the con- 
cern of mariy women with the fat^ of . the slaves. The wdlnen who had been active 
in the abolitionist and'wc^en'^s rights movements wanted' thp war td achieve the 
emancipatio!^ of the sl^ves~a result that, was 'far 'jErorn^dertain when the war 
began. Thby wanted^ to see the war turned into a moral crusade. And the ^ 
"Battle Hymn of the Republic," the words composed by Julia Ward Howe, set the " 
militantly righteous tone. of this crusade: 



/ 




Mine eyes have seen the glory of t:he coming of 
He is trampling out the vintage where 'the grapes 

, wrath 4re stored; ' ^ = ' . . 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his -terrible ' 

swift sword: • . ' ,^ \ ^ ^ 

His, truth is marching on. . , > ' . 

Howe came to write the "Battle Hymn" on a visit to Washington, where she 
was stirred -by the sight of marching Union troops singing "John Brown's B6dy." 
Thft words, with their biblical cadences, paxtie to her the next day at dawn, ^he 
recalled "in her Reminiscences ; "I scrawled the .vjerse^ almost without looking 
at the paper." ;Set t^Jthe tune 6f "John Brown ?s Body,!' the rojasing song-^-it 
reportedly brought LincorK^o^^t^rs-- captured the emotions of th? North and 
helped to unify it, ^ ^ ^^^--...^^^^ 

The leaders of the women's rights movemdn^^^ Cady Stanton and 

'Susan B. /inthony^ suspended their conventions and dif^eted their efforts towards 
the goal of- emancipation; In May 1863, they called a meetiiig to organize the 
Women's National Loyal League, whose immediate task was to collect one million 
signatures on a petition asking Congress 'to pass an amendment freeing t]tie slaves. 
A^ut five thousand women joined the League and close to 400,000 signaiure^ 

were collected and presented to the Senate in 186.4 by. Senator Charles Sumner. 

* * 

^ .' • 

One of the roost active lecturers for the League.was Josephine Grif fing, an 
abolitionist. Toward the' end of the war she helpisd the freed blacks streaming 
into Washington find food, shelter and employment. * Kecognizing the need for 
a comprehensive government program to meet'tlie needs of these liberated, but 
destitute people, she lobbied for the creation of a Freeduian's BuroAU, whicb 
was founded in March 1865. 
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One of the best-known and most popular orators for the Union cause was 
a young woman named Anna Dickinson, who, while still in her teens, had given 
lectures on abolition and women's rights. Her passionate speeches won her the 
title "Joan of Arc" of the Union cause. She was so effective a speaker 
t^hat, Republican candidates asked her to campaign for them during the state 
elections of 1863 and 1864, even though her views on such issues as emancipa- , 
tion were more extreme than their own. 
' ' ♦ .. 

* * . * ■ ' 

WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY 

- Vtomen in the South experienced the War between the States firsthand as few 
Northern women did. They cufffcrcd more from hardship and, privation and grimly 
watched while^ the Yankee invaders destroyed their homes, 4and and way of life. 
The women of the Confederacy tended to be intensely loyal to their cause and 
scornful of men who didn't enlist. 

* Nurses ; Soldiersi Spies 

Confederate women volunteered for nursing and relief workf but hot on so 
large a scale as their Northern counterparts/ Local soldiers' aid societies 
sprang up, in which women made bandages and collected supplies, but no organi- 
zation on the scale of the Sanitary Commission emerged in the South. For one 
thing, it was unlikely that women raised to be Southern ladies would have under- 
taken the speech--making, fund-raising and administrative work performed by the 
Sanitary Commission women. The majority of Southern women were located on 
farms and plantations, and their first responsibility was to maintain their 
homes. Nursing and relief work tended to be done mostly by wonfen wi^ lived in 
the cities. 

Although Southern society traditionally frowned upon the very notion of a 
woman appearing in such a pl^ace as an army hospital, many women of "good" family 
volunteered as nurses, and a aumber of these became hospital matrons or super- 
intendents. Phoebe Pember of Savannah efficiently managed a Richmond hospital 
despite the hosti^lity she faced from the c^ief surgeon. On one occasion she 
protected the whiskey .bar r,el, which was in her custody, from a group of drunken 
soldiers, holding them off with a pistol Kate Cummir^g of Mobile, Alabama,, 
braved the disapproval of her family to serve in a hospital at the front. 

V ' 

One of the most outstanding Confederate nurses was Sally Louisa Tompkins, 
a twenty-eight-yearr-old woman of "good"« family, who early in the war opened a 
hospital in a private homo in Richmond and recruited a group of < society women 
to be nurses. Tompkins' dedication was total, and her standards of care and 
sanita .ion were extremely high. One contemporary observed after a visit, "The 
under Miss Sally's kind care looked so clean and comfortable.^ cheerful, one 
might gsay. They w.ere pleasant arid nice to see. "^ Her record of healing was 
so impressive that in September 1861, when .private hospitals were being closed, 
she wa^ commissioned- a captain in the cavalry so that her hospital could con- 
tinue to receive wounded soldiers. Out of 1,333 patients admitted in the four 
years of the war, there were only 73 deaths, a remarkable record. 



Vives of officers often followed thei'r husbands from one army camp to 
another, living close to scenes of battle and bombardment. Mary Ann Webster 
Loughboroiigh, for example, followed her officer husband from Tennessee to 
Missouri to Mississippi. In her journal, which was published in 1864, she 
vividly describes k.eeping' house, in a •cave dug in/the side^f a hill in Vicks- 
burq, during the siege and bombardment of that town. 



Some women with a taste for adventure participated in the military action. 
Loreta Janeta Velasquez, disguised as a mant/fought alongside , her husband* in 
the Confederate arihy, a|id continued her service as a soldier even after his . 
death. A larger number of women w^re spies and cpuriers. Belle" Boyd, a 
daring seventeen-year-old, living in M^irtinsburg , Virginia, under federal oc- , 
cupation, .became friendly with Unio/i'^fficcrc and pacsed information by mes- 
senger to the Confederates. In the fall of 1861, she was appointed courier 
for Generals Jackson and Beauregard, a post in which she often rode horseback 
to relay military information. Arrested and imprisoned several times during 
the war, she survived it to become an aqtress as well as a popular speaker on 
her warti.ne experiences. Ro^se Greenhow, a popular Wa$hing^n hostess from pre- 
war days, when her husband work^ for the Department of State,, turned her 
Washington home into a center for a large confederate spy ring. One confed- 
erate woman wrote of her in August 1861: * ^ • 

They say Mrs. Greenhow furnished Beauregard with the 
latest news of the Federal movements, and so made the Manassas 
victory a possibility. She sent us the enemy's plans. Every- . 
thing she said was true, numbers, route and all.^^ 



"Even after her discovery and imprisorunent, Greenhow continued 
mation* In 1863 she was sent abroad to England and France as 
agent for the South. Her death was as drajnatic as her life. 
America in 1864, ^he was drowned, when the smaLl boat she had 
capture attempted td escape federal gunboats, and capsized In 



I 

to pass infor* 
an unofficial 
On her return to, 
taken 'to elude 
a stoxm. 



Augusta Evans (Wilson), a writer of sentimental novels, contributed ef- 
fective propaganda to the Southern cause at a time when morale wa:s low. Her 
novel Macaria: or Altars of Sacrifice , part of .whic^she had written on wrap- 
ping paper while nursing wounded soldiers, wkjs regarded as such a £X>werful ^ 
argument for the Confederacy that a Union general allegedly tried to prevent 
it from getting into the han^s of his troops. 

Keeping the Hopie Fires Burning * , 

The majority of Southern woman made their greatest contribution to tha 
war effort simply by staying home and running the farm 6r plantation in the 
absence of most of the men, * except thei slaves. They assumcxl the responsibil- ^ 
ity for producing food, harvesting and marketing cotton, and making c^thing 
•and other supplies for the army. ^ Women gojt their old handlooms and /^inning 
wheels out of the attic and manufactured homoepuii cloth* The^y saved scraps of 
leather to make into shoes. While the plantation mistress maiiaged the labor 
of slaves, the farmer's wife undertook the men's work of plowing, planting and 
lieavy farm repair. , 
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Women found work for wages in factories created to produce war supplies, 
and as sohoolteachers replacing men igone to war. Destitute single women, 
especially war widov/s, found jobs as government clerks. .A Confederate lady 
wrote in her diary of one such woman: } 

Mrs. Bartow, the widow of Colonel Bartow, who was killed 
at Manassas, is%now in one 6f the departments here, cutting 
bonds. Confederate bonds, for five hundred Confederate dollars ^ 
a year... Her brother-in-law, has 'been urgent with her to come 
and live with them... In spite of all he can say, she will not 
forego her, resolution, a;id she will be independent. ' , 

Although she admired this woman, the diary writjsr yowed that* she and her friends 
would rather stay home and starve than stand up all day in ait. of f ice <cind be 
ordered around by a department cle.rk. * 

Diaries from Dixie . - ' 

Many of the Southern women kepc diaries and journals and wrote letters re- 
cording both the excitement and the ordeal of the war years. Not originally 
intended for publication, .these documents have proved to be a rich mine of in- 
formation for those seeking to reconstruct daily life in. a South that was pass- 
ing forever. - One of the most remarkable of such diaries was that kept by Mary 
Boykin Chesnut (1823-1886), whose husband, James Chesnut; held important ipilitary^ 
and legislative posts in. the Confederacy. Mary Chesnut was personally acquainted 
with most of the Confederate leaders as well as with many of the "first families 
of the South." Published in shortened form as A Diary from Dixie # Chesnut 's 
'diary overflows with*witty firsthand portraits of the Confederate leaders, mili- 
tary rumors, romances, family tensions and tragedies, vivid descriptidhs of 
town and country life, ahd sxarprising views of slavery and the slaVes. 

> • ' •'. 

. In her entry. of July 9, 1861, just before the Battl^ of Manassas^Bull Run,^ 
Chesnut conveys the gaiety and excitement that prevailed early in the war before 
either side had anV idea howj^ong— the-GonfUct^Oiild last: 



'Our battl'e summer, so called. May It be our first and our 
last! After all, we have not had any of the horrors of war. 
Could there have been a gayer or pleasanter life than we led 
in Charleston? And Montgomery! How exciting it all was there. 
So many clever men and women, congregated from every part of 
phQ South. To be sure, flies and mosquitoes and a^ want of 
Aieatness and a want of good things to eat did drive us away. 
In Richmond^ the girls say it is perfectly delightful. We find 
it so too.^^ 



When quartered in the cities of Richmond, the Confederate capital, and Columbia, 
South Carolina, Chesnut and her circle of friends followed a hectic round of 
social life which included dinner parties *and theatricals, a life she greatly 
preferred to the quiet life on tine plantation. In her diary Chesnut reveals 
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the weaknesses of the Confederacy, the tendency' among the leaders to disagree 
and to resent any show of strength by President Jefferson Davis, and the 
inability to bury personal differences and pull together that undoubtedly 
contributed to their defeat* Even after the route of Northern troops at , 
MdnassdS"-Bull Hun, there was quarreling and backbiting : « 

*Trescot says^xnaay leaders here hate Jeff Davis, )ie 
says disintegration has already begun. Mr. Davis/ enemies 
ask: Why did we not follow the flying foe across the Poi:omac? 
That is the question of the hour, even in the drawing room.^^ 

Chesnut deplored the tendency of the newspapers to taunt and abuse the govern- 
xnent instead of rallying people to its support. "There are the Yankees to 
abuse," she wrote, "if only our newspapers would let loose their vials of 
wrath on them and leave us until the fight is over a united people.'" 

y \ . ■ / ■ ' . . ; 

When not in Richmond or;9ne'of the other Southern cities, Chesnut lived at 
Mulberry, her fatfeier- in- law's plantation. Although not happy there, she vividly 
evokes the aristocratic v;ay of life that was passing away under her eyes: 

. • ^ ■ 

When this establishment at Mulberry breaks ujp, the very 
pleasantest, most^^asy-going life I ever' saw will be gone... 

My. sleeping apartment is large and airy, with windows 
opening on the lawn east and south. In those deep window seats, 
idly looking ;ouc, I spend much time, h part of the yard which 
was once a deer par^k has the appearance of the primeval fore^; 
' the forest trees have been unmolested and are now of immense 
Bize.'^ In the' spring, the air is laden with perfumes, violets, 
jasmine, crabapple blossoms,, roses. Araby the blest never was 
sweeter in) perfume. .?^d yet there hangs here as on every Southern ' 
. landsca£>e the sadde&u pall. . .Can iages are coming up to the door 
and drivirig.away incessantly.^^ . 
. ' / * ■ 

As the Northern armies*\swept through the 'South, cutting a wide path of destruc- 
tion, Chesz)ut reports on the fate of the lives and property of friends and 
acquaintances; ^ 

Poor Mrs. Middleton has paralysis. . Has she not had trouble 
0^ ' enough? How much she has had to bear, their plantation and home 
oh Edisto destroyed, their house in Charleston burned, her chil«- 
dren scattered, ^starvation in Lincolnton, and all as nothina to 
the one dreadful blow— her only son was killed in Virginia*^^ / 

At Mulberry, the *Chesnut estate,' Sherman* s armies had a free-for-all. "On 
one side of tlie house, every window was broken, ^very bell torn down, every 
piece of furniture destroyed, eyery^ door, smashed in. The other side was in- 
tact." Chesnut explained that^ Sherman himself stopped his men from destroying 
the "fine old house" whose owner was over ninety years old. The family books 
and papers were carried off and strewed along the Charleston Road. 



One of' the ttodt startling features of A Piary 'from Dixie is Mary Chesnt^t's 
views on 'slavery, which she claimed were shared by many Southerners and par- 
ticularly by women. Although intensely loyal to the Confederate cause; she 
detested slavery, and frequently expressed her hatred for the institution as 
passionately as any abolitionist., The worst aspect of slavery, in her view, 
was that it degraded family life for whites and blacks: . " ' 

' , ^ 1 wonder if it be a sin to think slavery a curse to any 
land« Meii and' women are lAuiished when their masters and mis-* 
tresses are brutes/ not when they do* wrong. Under slavery, wc 
live surrounded by prostitutes r yet an abandoned woman is sent 
out of any decent hou.'^e. Who thinks any worse of a Kegro or ' ' 
mulatto woman for being a thing wc can't name? God forgive us, 
y' but ours is a monstrous system, a wrong and an iniquity! Like 
the patriarchs of, old, bur men live all in one house with their ^ 
wives and their concubines; and, the mul^ttoes on6 sees in every 
family partly resemble the white children. Any lady is ready to 
tell you who is the father of all the mulatto children in every** 
body^s household but hdr own. Those," she seems to think, drop \ ' 
fromJthe clouds i-*-^ . • * ' ^ 

She was angry at what she regarded as the hypocrisy of Northerners like Harriet 
Beecher Stowe who cried out against slavery from clean, cool, ^ew England homes'^ 
without knowing what it was li.ke to live surrounded by slaves. Despite th.e dev- 
astation wrought by the war, Chesnut, and many like her, rejoiced in the end of 
slavery as a "burden lifted from the ^back of the* South. ^> ' 

** ' ■■ ■. ?^ • 1^'* 

The.Qivil War changed the lives of American women in the .North and South 
more than years of women's rights agitation could have done. Women had shown 
themselves to be strong, patriotic and competent at almost all kinds of work,. 
They. ha4 l^een . planters, farmers, clerks, administrators, public speakers,' 
managers and nurses, and many of them would— because of the deaths of their^ 
monfolH'^remain employed after the war. Over a million former slave women j^ere 
added to the labor market as well,. Though the ideal of "true womanhood" liviad on 
in p^^pular novels arid an the speeches of antisuf frage senators, women were be-" 
ginning to be a force in^ American life. Political rights for women were still 
more than fifty years away, but for the first time, masses of women— not just ^a 
handful of -heroic individuals — would be seeking greater participation in ^u*- 
cation, the laboz" force, the professions, organization work and politics. 
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Questions for Xn^icy and Di^ussion 



1. Those who have studied the history of American women have noted that 
each of Aznerica's wars has contributed in some way to the advanc^ent 
of women. List the ways in which this was true of American women of 
bbth the North and the South during thb '^ivil War. 

2. Briefly describe the Civil War careers of Dorothea Dlx, Cll^ara Barton, 
Mother Bickerdyke, Mary Liv^^rmore, Louisa May Alcott and Sally Icmpkins. 
What is the most memorable fact about each? 

.Z. What were .the important accomplishments of the Sanitary ^Commission? , ' 
In what sense did it turn out to be a career training program^ for 
thousands of women? ^ ^""7'"^"^ . .. 

4. Discuss the roles of women such as Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Stanton, 
Anna Dickinson and Josephine Griff ing^n turning the Union cause into 
a crusade against-slavery. , - i 

• • 

5. Compare the impact of the Civil War on the lives of Northern and Southern 
" women. In your view, who suffered more from the direct experience, of 

the war? Did anything you read' in this chapter contpadilct the stereo- 
typed view of the delicate Southern "}^y^7 Explain. 

>• ' Optional Activity • 

. .-. ■ •■ • ■' ■'•!• . 

^^Investigate the Civil War achievements of Anna Ella Carroll. Was she 
a military .genius, as suffragists claimed? Read the account 'of . her career 
in History of Woman Suffrage , vol. II, pp. 3-13, th6 entry on her in Rotable y 
American Women , and any other sources ybu can find. Weigh the evidence for 
and against her claims as a military strategist. What were her most signifi- 
cant contributions during the Civil War?, ' 
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CHAPTERED 



RECONSTgUCTZON: WOMEN ^TEACHERS' TO THE FREED SLAVES 

.■ if • 

■\ . ' ■ . 

Women played an important role in the movement ,to educate the freed * 
slaves dijring the Civil War and Reconstruction* Following on the heels of 
the Union soldiers came the "Yankee schoolmarm," planting the New England 
sclroolhouae on Southern ^soil. And even 'though less than half the teachers 
who came to the South were women, the image of the New England schoolmarm, 
stands out' in the history of that perioid. Most of the teachers were aboli- 
tionists who regarded the Civil War primarily as a struggle against slavery, 
and not just as a war to preserve the Union. They saw in wartime and 'post— 
wa«: conditions the oppbrtunity not only to free the slaves, but to prove to 
the nation that they were -capable of functioning as free men and women. The 
education of the former slaves was thus,- in a sense, a continuation of the 
prewar abolitibnist crusade. .The* teachers were recruited and financed by 
Northern relief organizations. After the war, the educational effort was 
supervised by the Freedmen's Bureau. 

' "^ •■• . • • • 

a ' ^ 

THE PORT ROYAL EXPERIMENT ' ■ ' / 

' The education of the freed slaves ^and the important role of women in this 
effort began before the war was over- -indeed, evjsn before the Emancipatioji 
■proclamation^- in areas of the South that fell under Union control. As early 
as September 1861, a freed slave named Mary Chase opened a school for contra- 
bands (as the slaves behind Union lines were called during the war) in Alex- 
andria, Virginia; and Mary P.eake, a free Black, founded a. similar school at 
Fortress Monroe in Hampton, Virginia. However, the mst ambitious educational 
experiment during the war was undertaken at Port Royal, the Sea Islands of 
'south Carolina, captured in November 1861 by Union forces and held under mili- 
tary occupation. throughout the war. 



As the guns of th^e Union navy boomed in Port Royal Sound, all the masters 
fled to "the mainland, leaving behind their homes, their cotton plantations 
and; some lb, GOO slaves, itostly field hands. In an effort to deal with the 
urgent needs of the plantation people, who,/ owing to their isolation on the 
islands, were among the least educatecJ peop^ the South, the War Department 
encouraged relief, organizations in the North to send carefully selected volun- 
teers to Port Royal. Eaifly in March 1862, the first band of men and women ar- 
rived at Port Royal,* and several hundred more were to follow before the war was 
over. Most pf these "missionaries" came from New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and were well educated, idealistic and religious. They distributed 
food and clothing and provided medical care to the blacks, organized them as . 
free. laborers to harvest the valuable cotton crop, and set up a school system. 



Although the women who came to Port Royal saw themselves primarily as 
teachers, they had many other in^rtant duties as well. "Besides d is tri^buting 
Northern bounty and teaching school , they also kept house for thfe Superinten- 
dents," writes Willie Lee Rose, the author of the major book on the Port Royal 



experiment. "These Northern women who stopped into the i>3antation mistresses* 
shoes had no easy job* With no conveniences, little furniture or equipment/ 
and army rations sparsely supplemented by plantation produce, the simple pro- 
duction of' three .meals a day was a large order. 

Lau rd Towne / ^ • , 

«• 

*♦ " • • ' . . . * , - 

One of the mbst outstanding and energetic .of .jthe women teachers at Port 
Royal was Laura TOwne (1825-1901), described by a follow teacher as "the most 
indispensable person on the place." A native of Pennsylvania, Towne came to 
Port'Hoyai in JL862, under th^ auspices of the Port Kbyal Relief Committee or / 
Philadelphia. -It was an opportunity for her to combine her ardent abolition- 
ist beliefs with an interest in medicine. Like most of the female volunteers, 
she performed housekeeping chores and distributed clothing* She also practiced 
medicine,;^ but her v;;reatest contribution was to education. In September 1862, 
she founded the Penn School, one of th^ Ver^ firSt of the freed slaves' schools, 
and one of the longest lived. As with most of these schools, the ojriginal Penn 
School was held in a church. * However^ by 1864, Towne was able to move into a 
prefabricated Schoolhouse supplied to her by Northern supporters and in which 
zhe even had installed a New England-style school bell. 

Laura Towne offered her '^students, academic subjects on a primary and sec- 
ondary level: rieading and writing, arithmetic, geography, and eventually, ceven 
Greek emd Latin. Unlike most of the other teachers, who returned to the North 
aftei;^, the Ci^vil War or Reconstruction, she stayed on the Sea Islands for the ^ 
rest of her life. For many years, her school offered the only secondary school 
education available to the black people of the area^ and it served as a train^ 
ing ground «for black, teachers. Although, she stopped . practicing medic).ne# she 
did perform the duties of a public 'health o|;ficer, and also served unofficially 
as^a legal advisor to the Sea Island blacks, in many, cases helping them to pur- 
chase the very land on which they had formerly worked as slaves. 

Charlotte For ten ' ^ • 

Most of the teachers of -the freed slaves were white. One of ^the few free 
black teachers from the North was Charlotte Forteri (1837-1914), known later as 
Charlotte Forten Grimke as a result of , her marriage to Reverend Fraricis GiJimke.^ 
Her journal, x^ublished after her death# <ls one of the most important firsthand 
accounts of the Port Royal experiment, as well as a moving record of a sensi- ^ 
tive young black woman's experience of racial prejudice in the l^th century. . 
Forten came' from an unusually privileged background for a black vfi^aiKin of her 
time. Her family was among the wealthiest and most influential black families? 
of Philadelphia. Her gralidfather, James Forten, a successful sailmaker, was 
an outspoken antislavery leader, who opposed the Colonization Society (those 
who wanted to' free the slaves and send them back to Africa), and helped con- 
vert William Lloyd Garrison and others to radical abolitionism. He also 
raised funfls in the black community to support Garrison's paper The Libera tor > 
Charlotte Forten* s father, Robert Forten, and her uncle, Robert Purvis, were 
both leading black abolitionists, so -that from early childhood on, she lived 
and breathed radical abolitionist doctrines. Since her father refused to s:end 
her to tlie segregated schools of Philadelphia, Forten w^b educated at homo by 
private tutors. ' . « 
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Charlotte Forten began her Jo urna l at age sixteen, after she, had gone 
to live in Salem, Massachusetts, where she could coinplete her education at 
unsegregated schools. After graduating f ifom granmiar school in 1856, she be- 
came a teacher, the first black to teach white pupils in Salom. Though 
Porten was happy enough to have the teaching, job, her main interests w^re 
reading ftovels and poetry, going to lectures and concerts, and above all . . 
attending abolitionist gatherings. Because of her ^family connections, she 
was personally acquainted with the leading abolitionists, including <3ari-ison, 
the poet John Greenleaf Whittier, Maria Weston Chapman and others whom she 
admired: Deeply hurt by racial prejudice, Charlotte Forten was filled with 
a desire to prove that blacks, if given oppprtuhities, could equal "whites in 
intellectual ability. . • ' • 

The Civil War changed Charlotte Forten' s rather' quiet, sheltered life, 
.filling it with excitement and purpose. Hoping to use. her own intellectual 
abilities to serve her people,, she volunteered eagerly to be a teacher at Port 
Royal. Arriving on St. Helena's Island, she began teaching almost immediately 
in Laura Towne's school. Though Forten approached her work in an idealistic 
spirit, the difference between tier high hopes and the difficult realities 
often caused her to express disappointment or depression. Here, for example, 
is what she reported to her Journal— her "friend beloved"— on her first day 
of teaching: . , 

Wednesday, Nov. 5 [18621 Had my first teaching experi- 
ence, and to you and you only friend beloved, will I acknowl- ' . 
edge that it was not a very pleasant one. Part of scholars 
are very tiny, — babies, I call, them— and it is hard to keep 
them quiet and interested while I am hearing the larger ones. 
They are too young even for: the alphabet, it seems to me. I ^ , 
think I must write home to ask somebody to send me picture- 
books and toys ,to, amuse them with. I fancied Miss Tlownel 
looked annoyed wheri, at one time the little ones were unusually 
* restless. Perhaps it was only my fancy... Well I must not_be 
discouraged. Perhaps things will go on better to-mor.ow.^ 

I * * 

Forten and the Other" 4:eachers never stopped reminding the children that they^ 
were free, and that they should honor those who fought for their freedoms , * 

Monday,, Nov. 10 [1862] ...We taught — or rather commenced - 

teaching the children "John Brown," which they entered into 

eagerly. I felt to the full significance of that song bjeing 
sung here in South Carolina by little negro children, by those 
.-whom he — the glorious old man — died to save. Migs Tlowne] told 
. them about him.^ 

They' also tried to instill racial pride by teaching about heroic men of color.: 

„ Thursday, Nov. 13 {1862] ...Talkied to the children a 

little while today about the noble Toussaint L'Ouverturo. 
They listened very attentively. It is well that they sh'ld 
know what one of their own color c'ld do for his rac.e. I 
long to inspire them with courage and ambition (of a noble 
sort,) and high purpose.^ • . - . 
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The teacher^ inarveled at the burning eagerness of the former slaves, adults, 
and chilv:\'ren, to learn to read and write. Forteh noted the quickness With 
whiph many of them mastered the basic skills: 



Thursday/ Nov. 13.1186?.] •••This eve. Harry, one of the 
men on the place, came in for a lesson. He is most eager to 
learn, and is really a schola.'- to be proud of. He learns 
rapidly* 1 gave him his ;irst lesson in writing>. to-niqht, 
and his progress was wonderful^ He held the pen almost* per- 
fectly right the first time^ He will very soon learn to 
write, I think. ^ * . . 



Tuesday, Nov^ 13 [18G21 •..To-night gave Cupid a lesson 
, in the alphabet. He is not a brilliant- scholar, but he tries 

hard to learn, and so I ain sure will succeed in time. A man . / 
from another plantation came in for a lessom. .He knows his 
letters, and seems very bright •^. > ' 

In the words of Booker T. Washington, famous ex-slave and black spokesman,, "it 
was a whole race trying to go to school*" 

y ^ - . « * . 

* Port Royal was, also the scene of the recruitment of the first regi- 
ment of ex-slaves in the Union army, the First South Carolina Volunteers and 
the training of the first regiment of fre^ blacks, the 54th Massachusetts 
Volunteers, both regiments under whi]be officers. .Charlotte Forten rejoiced 
at the sight of the black soldiers jf.n^ their blue coats and scarlet pants, and 
triumphantly reported to her Journal eveiry instance of their bravery in battle •' 
^After the disasftrous Unxon attack on the forts outside Charleston, in which 
the Massachusetts 54th was almost wiped out, and their commanding officer 
Colonel Robert Shaw killed, she devoted herself to nursing the wounded soldiers. 

' " " • ' . • « . ^. ^ 

In her Journal as well as in articles published in The Atlantic Monthly , 
Qharlotte Forten vividly descr^ibed such memorable Fort Royal sc^es as the cele- 
bration o% the Emancipation Proclamation, on which occasion the black people, 
assembled for the celebration, spontaneously burst into the singing of "My 
Country 'Tis of Thee," a "touching and beau};iful incident." She also described 
a meeting with the legendary Harriet ^Tubman. And she frequently mentioned the 
rousing religious gatherings of the plantation blacks at which they sang their 
unique, rhythmic music, which sounded exciting ^but unsettling to Northern cars. 

.. .. ■ .'■ ■ . . - . ■ ■ y . ■ 

Susie King Taylor 



Another black teacher of freed slaves on the Sea Islands was Susie King 
Taylor (1848-1912). Born a slave on the Georgia Sea Islands, she was raised 
by a grandmother in Savannah, where she learned to road and write at an illegal 
school , for blacks V She eiscaped to freedom when the Union forces captured the 
Sea Islands, and not long after, married Edward King; a freed slave belonging 
to the First South Carolina Volunteers in traj^ning at Port Royal. She became 
the regimental laundress and nurse and taught many of the soldiers to road and 
write. As she later described it in her life story, ReminiscGnces of My Lifo 
in Camp (1902): . ^ . 
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I taught a great inany of the comrades in Company E to . ' .' 
read and write, when they were off duty. Nearly all were 
anxious to learn. 'My husband taught some also when it was 
convenient for him. "I was very happy to know my efforts 
wore successful in camp, and also felt grateful for the appre- 
ciation "of ny services. I gave my. services willingly for four . , 
years and three months ytthout receiving a dollar. . I was glad, • .' 
however, to be allowed to go with the^ regiment, 'to care for 
,. the sick; and afflicted comrades. - 

' V • ' • • • • • ■ - , ' ■•■ ■ 

After her husband's death in "1866,. Susie King Taylor supported herself and ' 
her son by teaching in aj school for freed slaves in Georgia. • 

Postwar ; Founding Schools 

At the war's end there were some four million .former slaves, most of them 
desperately eager for an education for themselves and their children. Schools 
for the freed ^slaves were launched all over the South. In the Port Royal pat- 
tern, the teachers were recruited, mainly in the North by relief and missionary 
organizations, but now the activities of these organizations were coordinated 
by. the Freedmen'.s Bureau, which had been established by Congress in March 1865.- 
By 1869 there were more than 9,000 teachers, of whom about 45 percent were 
women, teaching some quarter of- a million children enrolled in over 4,300 ' 
schools.® According to some historians, these schools laid the groundwork for 
a public school system in the South where none had existed before the war. As 
Congressional Reconstruction got underway, the reconstructed goveriunents of 
»the Southern* states generally voted tax funds to support the schools. (In 
most states there we're separate schools, for black children and white childroh, . 
but in some states the ^chools were mixed. ) 

^l^nlike the ^Northern teachers at Port Royai^ during the war, those who came 
to teach the freed slaves after the war were obliged to face the hostility of 
the, white Sou the^rners^ now embittered in defeat and living in poVerty, theiV 
old way of life destroyed. Since most of the te<ichers believed in social and 
political equality for the former slaves^ their ideas were bitterly resented 
cyen by those Southerners who favored some sort of education for the. blacks. 
The teachers seemed to be consciously carrying out the aims of the Radical 
Republicans in Congress, and as a result, wera at best ignored and socially 
excluded, at worst harassed and sometimes physically attacked. Certainly many 
of the teaichers did share the views of the Radical Republicans, and tried tp, 
teach their pupils to look to their Northern allies for guidance. The polatical 
zeal of many of the teachers is evident in the following^ set of questions and 
answers frequently heard in the freed slaves* schools: 



Teacher: Are you glad you are '€ree? 



- • ♦iy student: Yes, Indeed. . ' • - 

'.^ . Who gave you your ffeedota?. ^ 

"Through whom' . ' 

'I; / . \^ Abraham Xintoln. ^. ^ ' 

/f--> ' 'i'f' Is Mr. Lincoln dead? ' • " ' ' . 

. Yes. ■ ■ . / . _ • / 

Who is your president? . . ' « * 

Johnson. ' ♦ ^ ^ . . , 

Are* you glad you have schools and teachers? ■ 
Yes. ^ '.. » ■ 

* Do you want ^ these friends who arc hero today 

to go North' and send you more teachers? 
Yes, Indeed. 9 . ' 

* 

A typical day in a freed slaves* sphool might begin with a prayer, a por-* 
tion of scripture and th§ singing of hymns and such songs as the "Battle Hymn " 
of the Republic" a^d "John Brown's Body." Many of the teachers tried to te^ch 
the classical curriculum of the typical New England ^chc»l,v it included read- 
ing and spelling, geography and oral and written arithmetic. In. the higher 
grades history, philosophy and natural philosophy were taught, and sometimes 
Greek' and Latin. Other teachers favored the teaching of practical skills: 
knitting, sewing and hoiasekeeping for the women; carpentry and blacksmi thing 
for the men. . In addition to teaching academic and vocational subjects, ma^iy of 
the teaches. 3 tried to instill in their students the New Engla^id . virtues of - 
cleanliness, thrift and pride in craftsmanship. "We werre convinced," wrote one 
woman tocher, "...that needles and thread- and soap and decent clothing "were ' 
the- be^educators, and would civilize them sooner than book knowledge."*^ 

That one such teacher made a profound impression on a future black leador*"- 
we. know from Up from Slavery , the autobiography of Booker T. Washington. Ar- 
riving a^*his heart's desire, Hampton la^titute, after an incredibly arduous 
journey, Washington presented himself to the head teacher, fearing that he 
looked like a tramp. Without either refusing or aomitting him, the teacher 
handed him a broom and asked him to sweep the recitation room. 



I swept the^ r excitation-room three timep. Then I got a 
dusting-cloth and I dusted it four times. All the woodwork 
around the walls, every bench, table and desk, I went over fgur 
times with my dusting-cloth. Besides, everKpiece of furniture 
had been moved and every closet and corner in\the room had been 
thoroughly cleaned. I had the feeling that in a large measure 
my future depended upon the impression I made upon the teacher 
in the cleaning of that toom. When I was through, I reported to 
the head teacher. She was a "Yankee" woman who knew just* where 
to look for dirt. She went into the room and inspected the floor 
and closets? then she tqok her handkerchief and rubbed it on the 
woodwork about the walls, and over the table and benches. ^ When 
she was unable to ^ind one bit of dirt on the floor, or- particle 
of* dust on any of the furniture, she quietly remarked, '*I guess 
you will d<? to .enter this institution. 



Elsewhere in his book # Washington credits this teacher/Mary Mackie, with 
having taught him pride in the' dignity of labor, the cornerstone of his edu- - 
cational philosophy. ^ ^ , 

Another dedicated "Yankee" teapher who favored the kind of vocational 
training for Blacks lat^r advocated by Booker. T, Washington and others was 
Martha Schofield (1839*1916).^ During the Civil War she served as a nurse, 
and afterward volunteered to teach at a freed slaves' school in South Carolina. 
She started teaching the Sea Islands, near Laura Towne/ but later moved to a 
Preedmen's Bureau school in Aiken, South Carolina, ^ where *she stayed for 1:he 
Vest of her life. When funding from the Bureau ran out, Martha Schofield 
raised imoney for the school from Northern philanthropist^ . Offering courses in 
farming, carpentry, blacksmi thing, cooking, sewing and ^l^rlnting in additioii to 
academic subjects, the Schofield school eventually li^ecame one of the most highly 
regarded high schools in the South. Like Miss Mackie, Martha Schofield l^id 

great stress on cleanliness, hygiene and attractive and tidy living conditions. 

♦ .... . i • 

Before long the Northern teachers to t^he freed slaves were joined by numbers 
of Southern white women, who found in schoolteaching a respectable means of 
support. / By the 187t)'s, mdre and more of the newly literate black people were 
becoming teachers themselves, many of them only a step ahead of their students 
in age and ability. With Reconstruction at an end, and white supremacy; re- 
stored in state ufter sta^te after 1876, the public school system established 
during Reconstruction remained, but became totally segregated* Far less tax 
'monpy was spent on black schools than on white, schools, and black children, in 
many* places, received only a minimal education. In order for black people to 
obtain 'any kind of quality education, they had to found tlieir own institutions 

with the help of private benefactors. • ' r 

. 

e J 

Fortunately, by the 1870 's^ a corps of black college graduates were ready 
to assume leadership in the education of their pedple. The institutions for 
higher learning which had been founded during Reconstruction, su6h as Hampton 
Institute, Howard University, Atlanta University and others, were turning out 
graduates who would become teachers emd school founders all over the South. 

One such educational leader was Lucy laney (1854-1933). Born in Macoii, 
Georgia, of parents who , had been slaves, she was educated at a school for freed 
slaves founded by th@ American Missionary Association, where she proved to be 
an excellent student. At the age, of fifteen^ she was one of the students 
selected to be in the first class of Atlanta University. After graduating in 
1B73, she taught at various public schools throughout Georgia. In 1886, Lucy 
laney founded the Haines Normal and Industrial Institute in Augusta, Georgia. 
She raisi^d the money for the enterprise in the North, naming the school after 
a. major benefactor, Mrs. F.E. H. Hcdnes. Lucy Laney aimed to prepare her stu«- 
dents for college to become teachers. She disagreed with those educators— 
black and white-*-?who regarded vocational training as the most appropriate course 
of study for black people, and she offered her students a full liberal arts 
course . / * 
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• during the 1890' s, she added a kindergarten and a nurses' training pro- 
gram. „ She ,yra^ not afraid to speak out publicly against racial discrimination 
and injustice, and she worked on a municipal committee to obtain greater 
financial support from the^'xsity of Augusta for Blacks* education, m 1893 
Lucy Laney wrote proudly of some of the accomplishments of her school: 

> ■ "* ." 

;.. Already in the public schools of this eity, in sight of 
our building, four of our girls are' employed as teachers. 
, County ^School Commissioners send to us for teacheri. We are 
through our students yearly reaching a large number of persons. . 
Through our forty student teachers, 'with schools now under' their ' 
care that average. 35 scholars each, we aure reaching indirectly 
1400 children. The three or four hundred added to this that 
" come directly under our carje- causes us to reach about 1800 young 
i>eople; but^ oh, large a^ this number* seems, it is small when we 
think of the many hundreds to'wh<im scarcely a ray of light has-^ 
yet come! 12 , , . h » ' 

Though' Lucy 'Laney accepted both 'boys and^girls at. her school, she was par- 
ticularly concern.ed with the education of girls. She regarded women as the 
force that would morally uplift the black race: 

> • ■■ • • ' 

^ . , The educated Negro woman, the woman of. charapter and cul^ ^ 
ture/ is needed in the schoolroom not only* in the kindergarten, 
and in the primary 'and -the secondary school; but ^she is needed 
in high school, the academy, and the college. Only those of 
character jind culture 'can do successful lifting, for she who 
would mould character must herself possess it. Not alone in tke 
schoolroom can the intelligent woman lend a lifting hand, but 
as a public lect\arer she may giVe advice, helpful suggestions, 
and important knowledge that will change a whole community and 
start .its' people on the upward way. 13 
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Questions for Inquiry and .Discussion 

1. » From' wluit you Hnow, of their reform activities before the Civil Warf why • 

was it natural 'for Northern Homen to play an active role in the educa- . 
tion of freed slaves? " , ^, 

2. ,; Briefly describe the contribdtion of ' each of the following women to the 

education of freed 'slaves: Laura Towne, Charlotte Forten, Susie King 
Taylor, Martha SohofjLeld and LUcy La^iey. 

3« What were the two types of education offered th^ freed slaves by. the 

Northern schoolteachers? Vihich type evidently influenced Booker T. ' * 

Washington? Which influenced Lucy Lapey? ' ' ' 

. ■ \ . ■■• ^ ^ . 

4^«> Why were many of the l^orthern teachers resented by white Southerners? 

Give at least one example of the "political" teachings pcxnmiunicated to' 

the former slaves b^ Northern teachers. 

Optional Activity 

« y • • ■ . 

Read firsthar^d accounts of teachers of the. freed slaves at Port Royal, 
South Carolina, such as The Journal of Charlotte For ten or. Letters from Port 
Royal (edited hy Elizabeth V^are Pearson; see Bibliography) or others/ Pre- 
pare an oral or written report presenting some of ^ the highlights of the 
teachers' experiences. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



WQMElit 0F» THE WESTERN FRONTIER 



The end of \ih9 Civil War Baw a itew "surge of e^painsion westward on the^ 
part of a triumphant, powerful and growing Union. The years 1865-1890 were 
the classic period of the Aiiierican frontier; the best known in story and 
legend for its cowiaoys and horoes>te^ders and horsebaoJc-riding Indians o:^ the 
Great Plains. But actually America's westward orientation^had begun. in the 
era before. the war— the era of Manifest Ifestiny, bfe the Mexican- War and of' 
the California, gold rush. In fact, the nati'on h?^d really begun ^tb look at 
the vast frontier, stretching away from the seacost on which it was born, . 
back at the time of the Xjo.uisiana Purchase in l&Q^i- \ 



SOME INDIAN WOMEN OP THE WEST, . ^ ' . . ^ ' . 

Saca^awea; Shoshone Woman ' v 

. c. . . ■ . . - ■ ■ ■ • , 

If the story of America's westward expansion begins with the Louisiana, 
Purchase, then the role of women in that story properly beg ini^ With the part 
played by Sacajawe^a °in the Lewis and Clark expedition. ' ^en before the pur- 
chase. President Thomas Jefferson had ordered Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark to, explore the Northwest Territory with the hope of finding a Water • 
rout^e'to the Pacific, and. to become acquainted with the Indiajtis there.. Thtf 
members of the ei^edition left St. Louis in May 180<, ud. ended their j pur ney 
in September 1806. " The one wsman in<the expedition,. Sacajawea (c.l786*Idl2t, ^ 
a Shoshone ("of Snake") Indian, was of great value to it as ^ interpreter knd 
guide in the wilderness. She was one of the wives of Toussaint Charbonneau, ac^ 
French Canadian hired by the party as an interpreter. The couple. joined the ; 
expedition early in 1805, while its members were wintering among ^the Mandan i,^ 
Indians ^along the ilissouri River , in what^ is now North isakota. Sac^jawea gave 
birth to a son, her first child, shortly before the party set off, and un- 
.doubl^dly the presence of the eighteen-year-old mother and her infant gave a 
peaceful appear^hce to the ea^loring party. V 

. » • ■ ♦ ■ ■ 

Although Sacajawea was not the principal guide for Lewis and Clark, as 
many of the legends about her have claimed, she did perform many valuable serv- 
ices. Lewis noted her ability to find wilderness foods such a^ wild arti- 
chokes to supplement their diet of .meat and fisk. Once, when one of the boats 
containing instruments, books, ^medicines and other articles vital te^- the suc- 
cess of the enterprise overturned, the boat was righted e^d the contents saved, 
owing to the cool heads and 'coutage of some of the members on board, including 
Sacajawea, but not her Excitable husband. Lewis observed, ?'The Indian woman 
to whom I ascribe equal fortitude atnd resolution with any person on board at 
the time of the accident, caught and preserved most of the lighu articles which 
were washed overboard. "1' 



"■:v.5Z■t::wrT:^l^lii.vJ,7l?l.'^2l^*?■-^■^:^1 
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.•■ ''X*evM-'-«h4- '©iatX wbat ieisbn -to . be ''grateful to ' Sacajawea' when they " 
finally encountered the, Lemhi Shoshone Indians, the tribe from which she had 
been captured and, sold away years befdre. At one point when she was ill, 
Lewis' observed worriedly that she was "our . only dependence for a friendly 
negotiation with the Snake Indiana." They needed the Shoshone to give them 
horses -^^-^)?elp^^'g^^ the Continental Divide and then to the . 

navigable waters of the Columbia River. But the Lemhi Shoshone were at first 
suspicious of the, party. It seems clear £rom the journals of Lewis and Clark 
that SacajaV^ea's presence was important in winning the confidence of this 

^ribe.' As described there, Lewis and Clark opened a conference with^the ishiefw 

^Cameahwait, and sent for Sacajawea to interpret: ' 

, " She came into the tent, sat down, and was' beginning to . 

interpret when in the person of Cameahwait she recognised her 
brother: She instantly jumped. up,- and ran and embraced' him, , 
l^hrowing over him her bianket_and" weeping profusely: ...i After ^ 
some 'conversation between them she resumed her seat, and 
. attempted to interpret for us^ but her new situation seemed 
/ ■ to. overpower her, and she was frequently interrupted by her \ q 



\ 



tears. 
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On the return trip in the summer of 1806 # when the group was divided into, , 
two parties, Sacajawea served as^a guide to Qlark^s party as they made^ their 
*«way through, the mountain passes around the Continental Divide. When Lewis and 
Clark parted from Saqajawea and Charbonneau iri August 1806|. Lewis remarked: 

This man has been very serviceaJ>le to us # and his wife ^ 
0 particularly useful amonig the Shoshonees. Indeed, she hais 
borne with a patience truly adtnirable, the fatigues of so long 
a route, incumbered with the charge, of >n infant, who is even j . 

now only nineteen, months olde^ , . 

* * ■ ^ 

Charbonneau was paid five hundredP dollars and thirtyH:hree cents, Sacajawea, ^ 
nothing. Clark eventually undertook the education of Sacajawea *s son, whom he 
^found^'a. "beautiful promising child." 



Another Native American, woman arotin'i whom legends grew in the history of 
the Northwest was Marie porion# an Iowa Indian, wha was the only woman on the ' 
overland expedition to Astoria, at the *mouth of the Columbia River > made by 
/John Jacob Aster's fur con^any« She is known mainly for her outstanding feats 
of survival in the wilderi^ess. Her* story was well known in her lifetime through 
Washington Irving *s Astoria , and through other accounts by Astoria pioneers. 



In the early 19tm. century Native American women of the West like Sacajawea, 
Marie Dorion and many others played an important role in introducing the American 
(explorers and traders to th^ geographical marvels of their land and to the ways ''• 
o£ thoir j^ople. The earliest frontiersmen turned to Indian women for compan"* 
iojship as well as security. Many of the most well-* known western scouts and 
mountain men were "squaw men/" However; once full-sbale Migration to the West 
got underway, and white women^ began arriving in increasing numbers, the unions 
of Indian women and white men became socially unacceptable. 
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Sisettfe ia FleBbhe^ ' rCrm the Oaiaha . ■ 

Once Americans^-c.ame with their families to settle and farm, ra^^her than 
to e3q>lore and 'trap furs,-, they inevitably clashed with the Indians, who re- 
sented and in the end viplehtly-^but "Uhsucce^ of 
their anceatrain^lands. As the white. settlers.spread- first throughout the Far 
; West and then filled the Great Plaihs>. the Indians were increasingly herded 
otito reservations*' And even there, the laxids ^allotted to them were constantly 
in danger of being reduced., While for some Indian -leaders wa;jiq ^against the 
• white man was the' only honorable solution, others saw. this as- a- suicidal course 
and came to adopt tl^ view that their only hope for survival -"lay in learning' 
the white man's ways'and educating themselves and tfielr ehiidren ■so-4;hat they 
would be able to deal with the laws of the United States. \ Such a leader^.yas 
Joseph La Flesche, 'or Iron Eye, the chief of the Omalia Indians of Nebraska at ... 
the time when treaties with the United 'States government were shrinking their 
hunting grounds to a small reservation on the Missouri River. ^ His daughter ' 
Susette La Flesche (1854-1903) Was to become an effective mediator between her 

own people anu American society. ' » • / 

• ." ■ • J ' I 

Susette La Flesche, or Bright Byes, received her early education .at a mis- 
sion> school on the reservation, emd was so, eager to continue her education that 
a sympathetic teacher he-Lped her to attend a girls' seminary in New Jersey. In 
1873, at the age of 19, she returned to the reservation ^lere She became a 
teacher,. In 1877 occurred ^ the episode that impelled her to become a crusader 
for Indian rights, and which began to arouse the American public to an awareness 
of the dishonor£ible way that the government had dealt ; with the Indians. The 
government had mistakenly assigned the lands of the Ponca, a neighboring tribe 
of the Omaha, to the more warlike Sioux, and forcibly removed the Poncas to the 
Indian'territory— Oklahoma^f- where many of them died of illness and starvation. 
Susette La Flesche began to write accounts of the plight of the* Poncas and sent 
.them to an Omaha newspaper. . In 1879 the Ponca chief. Standing Bear, and some 
of his followers, walked the five hundred miles from the Indian territory back 
to their land, where, they were arrested by military authorities. 

I Thomas H. Tibbies, the Omaha newspaperman to whbm La Fl'esch^ had been send- 
ing her articles', decided that the situation c6uld be publicized and the in- 
justice suffered by the Poncas brought to tlie attention of reformers in the. Eaist 
He accordingly arranged a lecture tour o.T the JEast for La/ Flesche, her brother 
Francis and Chief .Standing Bear. Dressed in Indian costume, using her Indian 
name. Bright Eyes, she impressed her enthusiastic audiences as a true Indian 
princess «. and her eloquent speaking aroused a number of reformers to , champion 
Indian rights. Two women in particular were inspired by La Flesche to make 
the cause- of. the Indians their life's work: Hei^n Hunt Jackson, a poet, whose 
book Century of Dishonor (1881) summarized the long series of broken treaties 
between the U.S. government ^and the Indians, and whose novel Ramona (1884) was 
an.atteni)t to do for the Indians what Uncle Tom's Cabin had don°e for the slaves; 
and Alice Fletcher who became an ethnologist,' studying the ways of the Omaha 
and other tribes, and who eventually served as ah Indian agent among the Nez 
Coerces in Idaho... ' 
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Susette La Plesche also influenced Senator Henry L. Dawes to take- up the 
Indian cause in Congress and thd result was the Dawes Severalty Act of 1887/ 
which authori?!e^ the allotment of reservation land with citizenship rights to 
individual Indians. (Although -^t the time the Dawes Act seemed to promise' 
greater justice for the Indians, it was eventually criticized as a law which 
hastened the breakdown of tribal 'structure and .further reduced Indian land- 
holdings. ) . . , 

jSusette La Plesche was not the only remarkable woman in her family. Her 
younger sister Susan La Plesche Picotte was also educated in the'Dast" and 
received a miadicial degree in 1889 when she was twenty-three. She -returned to 
live among the Omaha in Nebraska and served her people as a doctor, hospital 
founder and community leader. The lia' Plesche sisters, by ancestry and upbring"* 
ing, liyed on the border of two worlds— white and' Indian. While they: both 
absorbed the values of the former, they devoted themselves to the r^eeds of the 
latter. = ' - . 



PIONEER MISSIONARIES; IN OREGON: NARCISSA WHITMAN AND OTHERS 

Narcissa Whitman (1808-1847) and Eliza Spalding (1807 f* 1851), the first two 
white wom^n to make the overland journey through the Rockies to the. Pacific 
Northwest, wanted to bring Christianity • to the Indians of that region. W,hitman, 
•a deeply, religious, young woman who had grown up in western New York, had wanted 
to be a Protestant missionary from the time she was a teenager. Her marriage 
to Dr. Marcus Whitmem, the organizer of the Oregon missionary expedition, gave 
her the opportunity to fulfill her youthful dream. At their- wedding ceremony 
in February 1636, which was also a" farewell service, she moved the assembled 
guests to tears when her cles^ soprano voice sang out in solo the l^st stanza 
of a .missionary hynin: ' ' . , 



In the deserts let me labor, ^ 
On the mountains let me tell. 
How he died— -the blessed Savior — 
1o redeem a world from hell! 
Let me hasten, l,et me has ten / 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. ^ 



The^day after the.^ wedding, the Whitmans set out on the seven-month journey to 
Oregon. The oveirland part of the trip isegan at Liberty, Missouri, the members 
of the party traveling the 1900 miles by horseback and wagon. The two women, 
Whitman and Spalding — the wife of Another missionary, Henry Spaldingr-traveled 
most of the way on horseback riding sidesaddle, . with the left foot in the stir- 
rup and the right leg hooked over a horn on the saddle. 'This cramped position — 
we can only guess at the discomfort— was the only riding position con^idGred' 
suitable ..for women in the early 19th century. And despite the rugged conditions, 
the two women^ wore the close-fitting heavy-skirted costume typical of the 19th 
century lady. 



. Whatever the discomfort, Narcissa VJhitman thoroughly enjoyed her u^fiique 
wedding journey and enthusiastically recorded her impressiQns in letters to her^ 
parents end in. a diary: . ^ 
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our niarther living is fat jpirisfdJcablfi td any in the ' 
<^ States. I never was so contented and happy before. Neither 
have I enjoyed svch health for years. In the tnorn as soon . • 
' as the day breaks, the first that we hear is the word— arise, , 
arise. Then tlie mules set up such noise as you never hearii 
which puts the whole caiirp ih rooti6h. We ehfcanip in a large , 
ring— baggage and men, tents and wagons, and all the, animals, 
except the cows. . .within the, circle. This arrangement is to. 
acconunodate the guard who stahds^ regularly every night and ^ 
r 'day, also when we are' in motion, =to protect our animals from 
the approach of Indians who would steal ^them.^ 

She seemed to delight in the details of open-air cooking^and eating on the 
prairies :^ ■ • ; 

' ■ ■ • 9 ' ■■ . ■% 

Our table is the ground, our tablecloth is an India « 
* rubber cloth, used when it rains as a cloak; our dishes are ' ^ 

made of tin-basins for tea cups, iron spoons and plates,... 
^ and several pans for milk and to put our. meat in. ..—each one 
carries his own knife in a scabbard and it is already ready 

for. use. ^ ■ * . . • \ ■ 

• ...... ^ _ ^, 

When their supply of bread gave out, the, two women baked bread for the com- 
pany of ten over the open fire. As they had taken cows with them, they eh joyed 
the luxury of milk. When they reached the buffalo range, that animal, cooked 
in a variety o£ ways, became their major source of nourishment. It disagreed 
with Spalding, who was in poor Health, but Whitman thrived on it. "So long 
as I have buffalo meat," she wrote home, "Z do not wish anything else." Like' 
many of the pioneer women who were to follow her, Naroissa Whitman quickly 
became accustomed to using buffalo chips (dung) for fuel on the wood-scarce 
prairife. ^ ' ^ *■ - . 

; After a nonth and a half of traveling on* the prairie, the women had their 
first chance to launder «their clothing during an eight-day stop at Port Laramie 
Then quietly, on July 4, 1836, came the historic moment when Marcissa Whitman 
and Eliza Spalding rode through South Pass (now in Wyoming) on the Continental 
Divide. "Crossed a ridge of land today; called the divide, which separates the 
waters that flow into the Atlantic from those .that flow into the Pacific, and 
camped for the night on the head waters of ^he Colorado," remarked Eliza 
Spalding in her diary, without exci^tement."^ 

It did not take long, however, for the women's achievemenb in crossing the 
Rockies to be appreciated. Two days later, the^ missionary ptirty reached the 
fur traders'. Rendezvous on the Green River ,^ where they w^re met by a large 
welcoming party of fur trappers, mountain men and Indiaris. The two white 
women were immediately the center of attention", objects of awe and admiration. 
'Whitman wrote: "I was met 'by a company of native, women, one; after the other, 
shaking hands and saluting me with a most hearty kiss. They gave Sister 
Spalding the same salutation." One of the mountain men present at the Ren- 
dezvous described, many years later, the strong- imp:ression made on both the 
trappers and the iJidians by the two missionary women: 



^ l^jrjj./iiihii^ was a largfe, stately, fait skinned <<6»an, ^ 
With blue eyfcs' and light auburn, almost golden hair'. Her 
\ manners were at onoe dignified and gracious. She was« both 
by nature and: education, a lady, and had a lady's apprecia- 
tion of all that was courageous and refined; yet not without » 
/ah eiement ot,r6inance and heroism in her disposition strong 
enough to have itnpelled hereto undertake a missiohary life in . 
the wilderness. Mrs. Spalding, the, other lady, was zno:ce deli-r 
cat^ than her con$>anion, yet eq\ially earnest and zealous in 
the cause they had undertaken. The' Indians. .^seemed to regard 
thexR both as beings of a superior .nature.^ 

. ". ' . ^ ■ , f - 

i . » ' »» ■ , 

r- ■ ' ■ '• 

The missictnary party traveled from the Green River RendQ^vous to their 
destination—Port Walla Waila on the Columbia River— in the 'company bf men from 
the Hudson's Bay Company as well as the Nez Perce and Cayuse Indians. The long 
stretch along the Snake River between the Rockies and the Blue Mountains was , 
the most strenuous part of the journey. It was so steep, rocky and sandy,, that 
MarcuB Whitman finally had to abandon their wagon at Fort Boise. Even the exu- 
berant Narcissa Whitman now conplained of the tediousness of the journey and 
wrote of missing her mothea^'s bread and butter. At one point Eliza Spa,lding 
was thrown, from her horse and dragged some distance snith her foot in the stirrup 
when her horse stepped into a hornets'' nest. As they neared their final, desti- 
nation, however, Whitman was stirred by the beauty o,f the mountain scenery: 

It was beautiful!^. Just as we gained the highest eleva- 
tion & began to descend, the £iun was dipping his disk behind- ^ " . 
^ . .. 'the western horizon. Beyond the valley, we could see two dis-^ 
' tinct mountains. Mount Hood & Mount, St. Helens. These lofty 
peaks were of a conical form & separate from each other by a 
considerable distance. Behind the former the sun was hiding 
part of his xays which gave uar a more distinct view of this 
gigantic cone. The Jseauty oC this extensive valley contrasted ° 
- well with the rolling mountains, behind, us & at this ^ hour of - 

twilight was enchanting & quite diverted it^ mind from thb fatigue 
' under which I was labouring.^ 

. ■ ' " 

Three days later, on September .1, 1836, she wrote with excitement: 

You can better imagine our feelings this norning than I 
can describe them. I, couJUi not realize that the end of our long 
journey was so near. We/arose as so6n as it was light, took a 
cup of poffee and. eat of the duck we had given u&/last night> 
JUten dressed for Walla Walla* We started while it was yet early, . 
for all were in haste to reach the desired haven. The first ap- 
pearanc^pf civilization we saw was the garden, two miles this ^ 

side otthe fort.^O 

' . ... ^ ^. . .. ^ . . . 

.... . , ^ - 

The Whitmans established their Protestant mission among the Cayuse Indians 
at Wai i la tpur while the Spaldings established theirs 125 miles away among the 
Nez Perces. Thus, at the very beginning of their, missionary work, each of the 




•women was alone and did not see the other for about a year. . While MarcOs 
Wliitman built the mission house, practiced medicine and taught the" Indians 
the fundamentals of farming,* Narcissa Whitman taught in the mission school 
and supervised the complex .household economy, !<ir great burden, as everything 
had to be done from scratch, and all the cooking performed over the open 
fireplace. In 1838 four other missionary couples came to Oregon as reinforce- 
ments so that there were now six women among whom to share the f)roblems of 
being wives and mothers in the wilderness. ' An indication of the f^trong need ; 
for sistpr hood. among the women was the fo\anding, in September 183§,- by the ' '. 
six wives of the Columbia Material Association, a kind of mothers' club, ' 
whose members pledged to help each other perform a Christian mother's duties. 

The Whitmans led the way for countless American settlers, but their mis- 
sion work ultimately failed and their .great adventure ended in tragedy. For 
on.e„thing, the barriers of language and culture between themselves and tlie 
Cayuse Indieins were great and the latter were not attracted by. their religion. 
Idealistic as she was. Whitman was perhaps too much the sensitive refined lady, 
and she grew to resent the constant presence of the Indians in her house. 
"The greatest trial is to a woman's feelings," she wrote to 'her. mother in 
1840, "is to have her cooking and eating room always filled with four or five 
or more Indians-'-men--especially at meal time. " A terrible blow to the couple 
was the accidental drowning 'in 1839 of their beloved little daughter Alice 
Clarissa., born shortly after the .founding olB^the mission. 

The Indiaths began to 3how increasing hostility toward the missionaries 
in the 1840* s as the ntuonber of white emigrants to Oregon steadily grew. Whitman 
wrote to he22 mother : 

We are emphatically isituated on the highway betvMan the ^ 
states and the Columldo, River, and are a resting place^or the 
weary travelers, consequently a greater burden rests upon us ' 
than any of our associates— *to be.alw£iy.s ready* And doubtless 
- ' many of those who are coming* to this mission the.ir resting place 

will be with us until they seek and find homes of their own among ^ x 
the solitary wilds of Oregon. ^ ' 

The Indians resented, among other things, the aid and medical attention given ^ 
fche inc9ming emigrants by the Whitmans. In 1847, their resentment came to a 
head when the. settlers brought with them an epidemic bf measles which afflicted^ 
both white and Indian children. When Marcus Whitman was able* to cure the white 
children, but not the Indians, who, lacking immunities, died, the superstitious 
Cayuses regarded Whitman's medical work as witchcraft. On November 29, 1847, 
a small band of Cayuse warriors invaded the mission, murdered both Marcus and 
Narcissa and fourteen others, and took prisoners. The massacre soon provoked 
an outcry which i^robably hastened Uie claiming of the Oregon territory for the 
United States. * , . : ; 

Two of the other women in the Oregon missions~Eliza Spalding and Mary 
Walker— while less glamorous than Narciasa Wliitman, wore perhaps better - suited 
in personality to be pioneer wives. , Spaldihg was the first of the missionaries 
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to learn' the language of the Indians— the Nea PerceR— and they had a high 
regard for her., SHb was also successful in teaching the Indian women at^ 
thiuir mission to sew, spin and wea^j^. Mary Walker, the wife of the missionary 
Elkanah Walker, one of the women to arrive in the second group, was a woman 
of incredible stamina. Her diary, is, an important record of the daily life at 
an Oregon mission. On a typical day Walker would record in her diary: "Dipped 
24 dozen candles. Milked. Made cheese. Washed..^: Cooking, scolding , etc . , 
. as usual... Have loeen 4 days , occupied in finishing the windows. Our house is > 
wholly glassed tho to complete it I had to set 47 squares of glass that were 
more or less' injured." In addition, Mary .Walker made all the family clothing ^ 
,and shoes,, manufactured soapj and bore sik children in nine years. She also 
found the time to satisfy her keen interest in nature by collecting rocks and 
plants and stuffing animals. She embodied the skill, strength and intelligence ^ 
needed by the pioneer woxnafi to survive and triumph. . " 

. =■ - ■ . ' ■ ■ 

WOMEN ON THE WESTERN TRAIL * * ' 

^ - Many women were to follow Narcissa Whi'tman and Eliza Spalding on what the 
former- twice called "an unheard of journey for females." A peak year for emi- 
gration to Oregon was 1843, when a wagon train of two hundred families made the 
overland qrossing. Emigration to California also began in the early 1840' s, 
increased in 1846-47, the year of the famous and disastrous Donner party, and 
rose to a flood after the discovery ^f gold in 1848. Eventually discoveries 
of gold and silver in other parts of the West attracted new settlement. Finally 
came the settlement of the Great Plains after the Civil War by^ homesteaders,' 

Men outnumbered women in the emigrations emd in the new settlements. Al- 
though np one has exact figures, it has been estimated that during the gold 
rush years., 1849-50, approximately 30,000 people a year migx'ated to the Far 

■West--25,500 men, 3,000;women and 1,500 qhildren.^^ The scarcity of women made 
them valued as workers cmd as wives, and most women who went west, had very l.ittle 
• troiible finding a husband if they wanted one. ° Certain enterprising persons made, 
it their mission to recruit females for the West. As early as 1845; Catharine 

' Belcher, the well-known educator, wrote The Duty of American Women to Their 
Covntvy , in '^which she argued thsut young women should be sent to the newly set- 

' tied regions of the West as schoolteachers. ^During the, I860' s, a young man 
named Asa Mercer, from the Washington Territory, recruited young women from the 
East to go to Seattle by ship. The larger Of these expeditions, consisting of 
100 single women, set sail from New York in January 1866, and arrived in Seattle 
four months later. The young women were guaranteed jobs in the Washington 
Territory, although matrimony, clearly, was tha unspoken goal of the enterprise. 
Ultimately all the, "Mercer Girls" married except one, who remained single by 
choicel 

i- ■ >. • ■ • ■ • . 

Although most' of the families who headed west in the wagon trains were seek- * 
'"ing to inprove their fortunes, it was generally not the poor who made the trip. 
.• It took considerable means to outfit a wagon for the journey, which took approxi- 
mately five months, and to carry enough money to help the families get started . 
in. their new homes. Most of the emigrants were male farmej/s", skilled workers, 
merchants and tiieir wives. 
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' The trails to the Far West followed in the 1840* s and 1850* s usually . 
started at soii^ point along the Missouri River— Council fluffs, St. Joseph 
or Independence— followed the Platte River to Fort Laramie (Wyoming) past 
Independence Rock and through the South Pass in the Rockies ^ which marked 
»the Continental^ Divide, to Fort Hall, br Fort Bridger to the south.. The 
Oregon travelers followed the Snake River from Fort Hall, while those bound 
for California passed near Salt Lake City through desert and followed the , 
Humboldt River, at the end of which rose the Sierra Range and finally the i 
glowing California valleys. ' ' ? - 

Like Narcissa Whitman, many other women pioneers seemed to be aware of 
th^ significance of being among the first, and took the trouble to record 
their impressions and feelings as well as* accounts o£ their daily activities 
in diaries and letters kept during the long trek and .in their new homes. 
.These firsthand accounts hav^ provided us with a rich and vivid record of life 
in the West. v ' 

in a letter. back East from Kansas in' 1857, a settler named Julia Love joy 
vividly described a pioneer woman* on her- way to a new home:, 

i ' ' With oxen duly equipped, attached to a huge baggage 

' wagon, the wife mounts to her elevated seat and begins her 
toilsome journey! A "wee Mt" of -space 'only is allotted to 
her comfort, for the household goods must* occiipy all but 
. just room for her to sit, without changing her position in 
the least for rest— the "goods" towering .over her head from , 
a dizzy height,, and threatening an avalanche if any of the 
fixings should* giveaway, a basket of potatoes 'to rest her 
feet uponr^in^'her arms a child not quite two years old; in , . 

one hand an umbrella to screen- her throbbing head from the 
oppress;Lve heat of the sun and in the other a bundle of sun- 
dries that could find no place seCiAre from falling overboard, t 
.from the rocking to and fro of the ponderous vehicle. 

The presei^qe of numbers of women and children in the wagon trains brought 
a certain homelike quality to the life of the trail. When the "men were accom- 
panied by wife and children," wrote Sarah Royce, who traveled to California in 
1849^ "their wagons were easily distinguished by the greater number of conven- 
iences and household articles they carried, which^«.were often disposed about 
the outside of the wagon in a homelike way. And, where bushes, trees or logs 
formed partial enclosures, a kitchen or sitting room quite easily suggested 
itself to a feminine heart, yearning for home."^^ Another western traveler, 
Catherine Haifli pointed out that although caravans carrying a good many women 
and children probably took longer on the journey, the women "exerted a good • 
influence, as the men did not take such risks with the Indians, . ...were more 
alert about the care of the teams, and seldom had accidents; more attention was 
paid to cleanliness and sanitation and lastly, .. .the meals were more regular 
and better cooked thus preventing much sickness and there .was less w^iste of 
food."^^- ■ . 
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Although books of advice to travelers to the West recommended that wpmen 
wear "hunting f rocks loose pantaloons, men's hats and sho6s," most of them . 
did not heed this' advice, but preferred, to keep up a Icidylike appearance- on 
the trail. Catherine Haun, for example "wore a 'dark woolen dress" and "was 
never without an apron and a threp cornered • shoulder kerchief." « . ' 

Most of the women grew accustomed to cooking out of 4oors, most of the 
time 'using buffalo chips fot fuel, since wood was sdarce and unobtainable ' 
for most of t^e trip. Because milk was scarce and much' desired, some of t;he 
emigrants took along recently calved cows for their milk. Fresh buffalo meat' 
was the main fare on the prairies, supplemented by the travelers' own supplies 
of rice, hard biscuits and dried fruits. Laundry posed a problem on the tra|.l, 
since most stops were,, overnight only, not long enough for clothing .to dry/ N 
Furthermore^ the harsh alkaline water along much of the route was> unsuitable 
for cleaning people and clothing. Most of the women welcomed the ajrrival at 
Fort Laramie, which was generally a few days' stopover. 

Women were in charge of their children and had to be. careful lest they . 
•fall off the wagons and get trampled .under ^thj^. wajgon wheels or the hoofs of 
the cattle, a mishap that occasionally happened. ,At. times when the trail, got 
too rough to rid? in the wagons, the women rode horse- or mule-back, generally 
carrying their babies in front of them. Sarah Royce described riding mule-back 
through the Sierras 4 . - 

I must have Mary in front of me, and,, it turned out, that 
several things- needed for frequent use woul^d ha<re to be sus- 
pended from the pommel of my saddle, in a satchel on o,ne side 
and a little pail on the other. Af first, I was rather- awkward, 
emd so afraid Mary' would get hurt, that at uneven places in vhe 
road I would ^ask ny husband to get up and take her, while I 
, walked.!' 

In addition to their traditronal domestic duties # woman on thd western 
trail also shared in the wprk of the men^ particularly the care of the cattle 
and horses. Lydia Waters^ ^a traveler across the plains in 1855, describes 
a typic§il daily task with classic .,under statement: 

Early in the morning of May 15 we began yoking the oxen.^ 

There were twenty head and two cows, and only one' pair had ever 

been yoked before. It was a great undertaking and it was four 

©•clocks in the- afternoon before it was done. 

Women also participated in the strenuous task of shoeing the cattle when 
their hoofs became worn down: 

To shoe the cattle a trench the length of the animal and 
the width and depth of the shovel was dug. The animal was then 
thrown and rolled over so tliat all four of its legs were up in 
the air. In this position it was helpless and the shoes were 
nailed on readily. 19 
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Woipen usually helped to drive the loose cattJ^ and hors^^^^ 
them with clouds of dust in their faces^.^^^^ • " ' . 

Despite the hardships/ fioWever^ there were pleasant rnomehts along the 
way# Catherine Haun remembered the socializing with other women that took 
place during the "nooning*' hour.^ or after the wa^oh train had stopped for 
the day; * . 

During the day we womenfolk visited from wagoii to wacjon 
or congenial friend spent an hour walking^ ever westward, 
and talking over our home life back in "the states"; telling 
of loved ones left behinci; voicing our hopes for the future 
in the Far West and even whispering a little friendly gossip 
of emigrant life. High teas were not popular but tatting , 
knitting, crocheting, exchanging receipts for cooking beans ' 
or dried apples or swapping food .for the sake of variety kept 
us in p;ractic6 of feminine occupations and diversions. 

In the evening, .when not too fearful of Indian intrusions, the men ^nd women 
would gather* arcund the campfire, possibly betting how many miles they had 
covered during the day, telling stories and singing* 

" Hc>st^of the women eagerly noted the landmarkl^ of the western crossing': 
ChimneV Rock, an enormous natural tower in the"" desert, which could be seen 
many miles before and after it was passed; Fort Laramie, which provided a 
welcome stop for rest and refreshment, and where the tired women of «the trail 
could see the "officers* wives, children and nurses gaily dressed and out 
walking"; and the famous Independence Rock,, upon which thousands of migrants ' 
wrote their names and dates of passage* The women wpre also* quick to note 
the beauty of the .scenery Traveling along , the Platte River route, which was 
100 feet ill 1855, Lydia Waters remarked that "the grass had been killed^by 
.travel, but along it for nearly a hundred miles was the most beautiful bed of 
flowers, portulaca in bunches four feet high, and a great variety of other , 
flowers ."^^ Sarah Royce was probably expressing the feelings of many trail- 
worn women at the first glimpse of. the "promised land" of California. HastW- 
ing ahead of the other members of her party, she wrote: 

e 

™. — Jl-waa mwarded .by_coi^^ the -^ . j. 



others, on a rocky height whence I looked down, fcu: oyer con- 
- , stantly descending hills, to wherie a soft hajse sent up a warm 
rosy glow that seemed to me a smile of welcome'; while beyond 
% occasional faint outlines of other mountains appeared; and I 

knew I^as looking .^ac^si? the S<*cramento Valley. 



AT HOME IN THE WE8T . 

• • • 

While most of Uie men dreaitiGd of ma*cing a fortv;jno in prospecting, ranching, 
farming or commerce, most of the women dreatrfed of making a new home. "Califor- 
nia, land^of smmy t>kics," wrote Sarah Royce, "that was ray first look^lnto your 
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smiling face. ^ I loved yoii from that moment, for you seemed to welcome me 
with a loving look into rest and safety. However brave a face I might have 
put on most of the time, 1 , knew my coward heart was yearning all the whilef 
for a home-nest and a, welcome into it, and you seemed to promise me lioth." . 
Po.r Royce, the home-nest, in California, in the early "years, turned out to.be 
a tent in a mining camp. Before very long, however, her passion for domes- " . 
ticity had transformed the s^^ into different areas, in- 

cluding a "parlor" which. she ingeniously furnished with shelves and a table 
holding their few precious books, several "ottomans" made out of rough boxes, 
stuffed and covered with plush, a rocking chair, carpeting and a melodeon, 
which had been brought around Cape Horn and was said to be the first one ever 
brought to California*. . > ■ 

While Sarah Rbyce .settled for a tent as her first home, women in other 
parts of the .West, had to be content with equally primitive dwellings—rude 
cabins, sod houses, even teepees. Julia Love joy, an emigrant to Kansas during 
the 1850' s, 'wrote home to New Han\pshire: 

How full of change is lifel More, than two years ago 
w^ found ourselves suddenly removed from a dear little cot- '' 
tage ^nestled in the green hills of New England, to a floor less, 
windowless cabin, on a vast expanse, where but one other of ■ 
like stamp with our own appeared to break the monotony of the 
view. ; ' 

Some women never quit^ got over the shbck of the fitst sight of' their new 
home. Anna Howard Shaw, who became a doctor, minister and prominent suffra- 
gist, spent a pioneer girlhood in the woods of northern Michigan. In her- 
autobiography. The Story of a Pioneer , she describes her arrival at thfe log- 
cabin that her father and older brother had built to stake their claims 

'what we found awaiting us were the four walls and the 
roof of a good-sized log House, standing in a smeill cleared' 
strip of wilderness, its doors and windows represented by 
square holes, its floor also a thing of thfe future,- its whole 
effect "achingly forlone and desolate. ... I shall nevdr forget 

the look my. mother turned upon the P^c^i^rJ*^*^?"^ 

cf6~ssed, th¥~threshdl^^ still, looked slowly 

around her.. Then something within her seemed to give way and 
she sank upon the floor. She could not realize even then» I . 
think, that this was really the place father had prepared for 
\ us, that here he esqjected us to live. When she finally took it 
in she buried her face in her hands , and in that way she sat for 
"^ours, without speaking, or moving. Her faee never lost the deep 
lines those first hours of 'her pioneer life had cut upon it.^^ 

^ On the Great Plains\ w^iore many ipmasteaders bugan settling aftor the Civil 
War, the sod house beeamfe the standards dwelling because trees were so scareo. 
Women accustomed to the neat New England ov midweatern frame houses or the 



-tollintf Southern landsce^e must- have been dismayed at "their first~view 'of ~ 

the squat sod houses set in what appeared to be an ocean of land. As .Willa 
Gather, who grew up i^ I^ebraska, described them in her .movel O Pioneers ! 

■■■p \ 

The dwelling-houses were ,set about haphazard on the 
tough prairie sod; some of them Iboked as if they had been 
. ^ moved in overnight, r.nd others as »if they were straying off 
by themselves, headed straight for th6 open plain. None of 
them had any appearance of permanence » and the howling wind 
blew- under them as well as oyer them.^^ 

The "homesteaders used special plows to cut the sod into strips which were 
then cut .into bricks. When tlie walls were two or three feet high, wood win*" 
dow and door frames were set in place and the rest of the walls went up around 
thern.^ For the roof the settlers laid several heavy beams from one side of the 
house to another, over which they laid branches and other materials such as 
corn stalks and , straw. Then came a final layer of sod bricks, \^ith the grass 
side up ^o ^hat it would continue t.) grow and hold the roof together., The 
settlers would usually put a layer o^ plaster and whitewash on the interior. 
The sod houses mciy have been ^homely, but they .were admirably suited to the 
pliins environment. Settlers foimd that the snug, dark quarters, which were 
warm in winter and cool in summer, were a welcome contrast to the ocean of 
lanct and sky outside the door. 

Whether it was a tent, a log cabin, or a sod house, a pioneer home was 
usually small and cramped, with sometimes as many as^ 12 people sharing one 
room. .In 1857 Julia Love joy of Kansas complained, "Some of the habits of 
western life... are truly shocking to our Yankee notions of propriety: espe- 
cially when so many different sexes lodge in one room, in uncurtained beds." 

• .. ,1 ** • 

WOMEN'S WORK IN THE WEST . ' ^ 

> ' ' * ■ . 

In memy respects the lives of pioneer women in the West resembled the 
lives of colonial women during the early yeaz:s of settlement. Women were 
scarce and their labc ; was in great demand in an economy in which most 
necessities—clothing, food, candles, soap—had to be made from scratch, and 
dectors'^ere^6wnand~fai:'^"betWen%~Tla^ tocher sister 

back East, "Bring as many girls as you can, but, let every young 'm^n bring a 
wife, for he will want one after he gets here, if he never did before." 
When ah Illinois fsurmer in the 1830* s was asked if he chose his wife on ac- 
count of her size, he rep3*ied$ "Why pretty much, I reckon w^ien are some 
like horses, and oxen, the biggest can do the most work, and that^s what I 
want one for. "26 7he majority of women in the West were farm wives and 
worked in the home where they performed the vital jrole in the household 
economy thdt\was fast disappearing from the lives of women in the eastern 
cities and towns. * ^ 

.... . . ... * ■ . - "j . - - 

^ Western women were able to enter businoss enterprises and professions 
from which they might have been barred in the East. . A number of ^ western women 
turned, thair household skills into prdfitablo bu^inQseos. They ran boarding 



-houses^ took in laundry, engaged in dressmaking, millinery and baking, leaking 
advantage' of the scarcity of goods and services in pioneer communities. In 
1852, a California woman reported to a Boston newspaper that she had baked 
and sold $16#000 worth- of pies in less than a year's time, a third of which 
was profit. 27 numbers of women in California and other i>arts of ' the West 
hoped to meike fortunes from. the cultivation of silkworms.' • ' 

Other women, uninhibited by notions of ladylike behavior, made their living 
as ranchers, <:owp\inchers and stagecoach drivers. In New Mexico, a Chicana, 
Dona Candelaria Mestas, carried the mail on horseback between two Hew Mexican 
towns during the 1890^ s\ Annie Oakley, thbugh born in Ohio and not the Far 
West, heqame a skilled inarkswoman and made her name as a western heroine 
trilveling with Buffalo Bill's Wild West show. The legendary Calamity Jane, 
whose real name was Martha Jane Canary, served as &n army scout and puny ex-" 
press rider. A number of foriher slave women fotind a n^w way of life in the 
West. Mary Fields, for example, who had been. a slave in Tennessee, worked, as 
a freight hauler when she reached the West, ahd eventually became a stagecoach 
driver-mail carrier in Montana. 

Movie westerns have made us famxliar with the "women-af easy virtue" who' 
ran saloons and bordellos and other places of entertainment in newly settled 
Western towns. -What is not always appreciated is that the women who ran the 
parlpr houses, gambling halls and such played an in^rtant role in civilizing 
the West. Quite often their establishments were the only places on the frontier 
.^with amenities—good food, pictures on the walls, luxurious furniture and an air 
of comfort and elegance. Some of these women even became public benefactors 
of their communities. Julia ^B^^lette, a celebrated madam of Virginia City, 
Nevada, was a public figure, beloved of the miners, who found her House the 
only place in town where they could enjoy home comforts. When she was murdered* 
by robbers after her jewelry*-- the whole town went into mourning. In Santa Fe, 
New Mexicfo, a Chicana, Dona Gertrudis Bracel—known as "La Tules "--owned and 
managed the largest gambling hall in town. And, to the disgust of wealthy new 
"Anglo" settlers like Susan Magoffin, La Tules mixed- with the best of Santa Fe 
society. 

< I? * * 

As might have been ejected, women of any theatrical talent were .extremely 
popular in the women-starved mining towns. lotta Crabtree, the daughter of an 
unsuccessful prospector, first appeared on the stage at the age of eight, and 
for thirty- five years was the innocent- looking idol of the West, singing and 
dancing her way to a fortune, which had grown to $4 million at the time of her 
death. Adah Isaacs Menken, another legendary performer, was an actress In 
melodramas* In her most sensational role, she captured audiences and critics — 
Mark Twain included— by appearing strapped to a' horse's bac^, wearing a gauzy 
costume^hich revealed her figure. In her days of glory the dazzled miners 
presented her \9rtl\ a bar of gold bullion worth two thousand dollars as well as 
valuable mine stock. 

Many western women were teachers, some of them lured to the frontier by 
those, like Catharine Beecher, who argued that American women liad a duty to 
bring civilization to a "barbaric" yegion. There was also in the West a higher 
percGntage of women in professions such as law, journalism and medicine than 



in the Bast. A brief— look at the xemarkable ^areer of Eethenia Owens«Adair, .,. 
who became one of the first woman doctors in the West, shbws that A woman 
of strength and ambition could overcome a very unpromising start in life, 
and work h^ way into a demanding profession. Bethenia Owens ' (1840-1926) 
grew, up in a pioneer family in Oregon, had ho formal education and was mar- 
ried_ at fourteen to a farmhand. She was -divorced four years later, winning 
custody of her son, and from that point on struggled to support herself and 
him. She managed to further her education while earning money doing laundry 
and teaching school. For six years she ran a s\iccessful millinery and dress- 
making shop, slowly accumulating enough mioney to undertake her main ambition— 
to , become a doctor. She succeeded eventually in ea' .ling a medical degree from 
the University of Michigan and by 1081 had established a practice back in 
Oregon. She also managed to put her spn through medical school. As if a pro- 
fessional career were not enough, B^theni?. Owens^Adair was also an active 
worker for the causes of temperance and women's suffrage. In the latter cause 
she worked closely with the most well known suffrage leader "in the Northwests- 
Abigail Scott Duniway. ^ 

WOMEN'S RIGHTS IN THE WEST <* ' , 

Many of the pioneer men and women brought with them the attitudes, that 
kept women subordinate to men; but the conditions of western life— the scar- 
city of women, their economic importaince, their relative freedom to try jiew, 
•roles--broke"*3own many of these attitudes. The West became the first region 
in the United States in which women were granted political rights, although 
not without struggle and organization. Abigail Scott Duniway (1834-1915) , / 
who gave help and encouragement to Bethenia Owens-Adair and other women, and 
who herself experienced the hardships as^well as the ^economic opportunities 
of the pioneer voman's life, became the outstanding suffrage leader of the 
Northwest. . • ' , i " 

ln-1852, when she was 17, Abigail Scott's father, an Illinois farmer, 
caught "a" new. installment of western fever" and took his family— an invalid 
wife and nine children — to O^gon by covered wagon. Abigail's mother died of 
'cholera-duriJig the 2,400-mile trek, and her three-year-old brother died en 
route as Well. After a brief stint of schoolteaching, she married a young 
rancher and farmer .and quickly settled down to the life of pioneer farm wife 
in an almost all-male community. In 'her autobiography, Pathbreaking , D(uniway 
des^ibes the strenuous routine of her early married life: ' 

It was a hospitable neighborhood coirisosed chiefly of 
bachelors who found comfort in mobilizing at meal times at 
•'^ the homes of the fewr married men of the township, and seemed 
especially fond of congregating at the hospitable cabin home 
.of my good husband, who was never quite so much in his glory 
• as when, entertaining them at his fireside, while I, if not 
V washing, scrubbing, churning, or nursing the baby, was prepar- 
ing their meals in our lean-to kitchen. To bear two children 
in" two and ^a half years . from my marriage day, to. make thousands 



■■■:<f^fl^^ii^i#'?^-}^^ including iwhafc . 

"• 'wis. ti'si!4'^i1i'our';f"r^ ari^. . cook, _ and wash 

ana iron; to bake and clean and stew and ^!ry> to be, in short, 
, a general pioneer drudge < with never a penny of my own', was, not 
pleasant business for an, erstwhile school teacher. 



The difficulties of a woman's lot were further brought~hbm^ to Duniway — 

when they lost their farm because her husband had, signed notes fdr a friend, 
without her consent/ ind the friend defaulted. Not long after this disaster, 
Ben Duhiway was disabled in an accident, and the support of the family rested 
upon his wife. She taught school until she had enough mons^ . to start hw own. 
millinery and notions store. And it was as a shopkeeper that she witneissed 
a number of incidents which made her aware of the power lessness. of women imder 
the law. She saW a woman whose husband had bought a . handsome racehorse with 
her "butter money** deprived of enough money to clothe her children properly? 
and a woman whose husband had sold all the household possessions, and then 
..deserted her. With the help of her husband, Duniway bec&me convinced that 
only having the' vote would remedy the injustices suffered by women. In 1S71, 
she moved her family to Portland, where she -founded a weekly newspaper; New 
Nortijwest* devoted to. women's rights, which circulated in Washington, Oregon 
and Z^daho. She was one of the founders of the Oregon Equal Suffrage Associa* 
tion, and traveled extensively' throughout the Northwest lecturing and lobbying 
for suffrage. Appropriately, Abigail Duniway wrote the Oregon suffrage law,. 
wAich was finally passed in 1912. . ^ . 

In other parts of the West equal suffrage was achieved earlier, and with 
far less effort, than in any other (part of the United States. In 1869, the 
sajne year that the organized suffrage movement was getting started in the East, 
the issue was quietly introduced in the territory of Wyoming. The person gen>» 
erally credited with being the moving spirit behind the suffrage victory in 
this sparsely populated territory was Esther Morris, a forceful woman of 55, 
who had followed her husband and grown sons to the gold rush settlement of 
South Pass City 4n 1869.° The story goes that she gave a teai party on the eve 
of the first territorial election, and invited both I^ublican and Democratic' 
candidates for the legislature. She then succeeded in having both candidates 
promise to introduce a women's suffrage bill in the legislature. The winning 
candidate did introduce* such a bill, it passed the legislature on December 10, ^ 
1869, and was signed by V.ie governor, though pressure was put on him to veto ° 
it. At the sune time, the Wyoming legislature passed laws giving women control 
of their own property and guaranteieing them equal pay as schoolteachers. In the 
spring. of 1870, Wyoming women were called to serv,e jury duty; another novelty . 
for women.. As a further indication of the esteem in which women were held, 
Esther Morris was appointed Justice of the Peace. Though eastern newspapers saw 
fit to print cartoons ridiculing this appointment, Morris performed her duties ' 
competently, and n^e of the forty cases she heard was ever reversed. 

Wheti Wyoming applied for statehood in 1889, there was some opposition in 
the House of Representatives because of the equal suffrage law. The WyomiJig 
legislature did not back down> but sent a telegram to their Washington, repre^ 
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seritt^Cive ieciia^ ^*We may stay out o£ the Union a hundred years, but 

will come in with o\ir women." It was admitted by a narrow margin in both 
.House and Senate. . . 

After Wyoming, the territory of Utah was the next to grant equal suffrage 
tb its'W^eh"^-«in February^ At that time the MortiK>n practice* of polycf 

or plural marriage-"«'one man having more than one wife-"*was under attack in the^ 
UeS. Congress* ^ It is quite possible that by granting women their vote, the 
Mormon men hoped to have the full support; of Moinotion women in protesting the 
bill which proposed to outlaw polygamy. In 188f Congress passed a lay making 
^polygamy illegal and, unfairly, revoking suffrage in Utah. Women did not 
regain the vote there until Utah was admitted as a state in 1896e 

Whatever the reasons-- the scarcity of women, their economic importance, 
the egalitarian frontier spirit-^-the western states continued to lead the rest 
of the country in the granting of political rights to women i Idaho and Colorado 
were the first ci^tates in which women's suffrage was won by state referendum 
before 1900* Woitten were active in Populist Party politics in Kansas and other 
farm states during the 1890' s. The majority of states that adopted women's 
suffrage through state ref erendmns lijefore the federal amendment was passed in * 
1919 were west of thu Mississippi. It should be no surprise, then, that a 
western state, Montana, would be the first to elect a woman^-^Jeannette Rankin-*- 
to the UeS. Congress in 1916. ^ ' . 
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Questions for Inquiry anil Discussion 



1. List the main contributions of Sacajawea to the z<ewis and Clark, expedi- 
tion. How does the sacajawea legend differ from the historical Sacajawea? 

2. tfhat is significant about the 'lachievement of Marcissa vniitnan and Eliza 
Spalding? According to, Narcissa Whitiaan's letters r what were some of 
the hardships and delights of the journey across the Rockies? How did 
the missionary womtn in Oregon cope with the problems of being wives and 
mothers 1 isolated from one another in the wilderness? ' 

3. In what ways did women who went west as pioneers also travel backward in 
time to an earlier kind of household economy? Which passage in. the 
chapter best illuistrates the kind of drudgery performed, by pioneer women? 

4. It has been said that men explored the West i but women settled and 
civilized it. The West could be liberating for women. .List examples 
of the economic opportunities that some women* found in the growing 
western communities. List some of the conditions of western life that 
encouraged equality between the sexes. Which states or territories were 
the first to grant women/ s suffrage? . 

Optional Activity 

Memoirs, diaries and letters of pioneer women are abundant, probably , 
because these women knew that they were doing something important and felt 
the impulse to record it. lUiad at .least one firsthand account of a pioneer 
woman, and make selection of paf sages that seem to highlight her experiences. 
(A number of these, books are mentioned in the Bibliography J 
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CHAPTER POUR 
■ • 

TH£ IpBOGI^SS 07 women AIHdER THE CIVIL WAR 



The Civil War, violent as it was, did not radically change the Victorian 
concept of woirtanhood. Anterican women still wore tight corsets and long, heavy 
skirts and' were guided by a strict -code of "proper", behavior, which perhaps, 
was ignored in the frontier West. Popular novels, sermons and magazines were 
still telling them that their sphere was the home, and their mission to be 
mothers of civilization. 

Beneath a surface continuity with the prewar period, however, things were 
changing, for women as a result of the pressure of economic necessity and the 
efforts of forceful women who insisted on widening the scope of their life 
choices. Although women wefe still excluded from any leadership role in the 
nation's political life, they were participating more actively in other a^eas— 
industry, education, the professions and women's organizations (see Chapter 
Five). The progress they made resulted from a combination of. the individual 
achievements of a number of outstanding individuals and the collective efforts 
of masses of anonyxnous women. * f ' 



WORK FOR WAGES ' 

"Aunt Betsey, there's going to be a hew^claration of Independence," 
gravely declares Christie Devon, the young heroine o£ Louisa May Alcott's novel 
Work C1873). "I mean," she explains to her startled aunt, "that being of age,^ 
I'm going to take care of myself, and not be a burden any longer." Christie, 
as her author describes her, "was one of that large class of women who, mod- 
erately endowed with talents, earnest and truehearted, are driven by necessity, 
temperament or principle out into the world to find support, happiness, and 
homes for themselves. "^ Christie then embarks, as Alcott herself had done in 
the years before her literary success with Little Women (1868), on a series of 
jobs representing most of the occupations open to a young woman equipped with 
only domestic skills— servant, actress, governess, companion, seamstress. The 
fact that Christie '.is, at one point, almost driven to suicide by her struggles 
'suggests that in the mid-19th century, American society did not place imch 
value on woman's labor outside the home, though it willingly exploited it. 

• * ' ^ 

After the Civil War, which hs^d accelerated industrial 'development, thou- 
sands of women— by chp,ice and ^ebjessity— sought work for wages outside the 
home. Like Christie, the majority of working women were young and single, 
filling the years between school and marriage, which was the goal of nost 
women. Other women who worked were widows and wives whose husbands failed 
to support them. Black women and immigrants, also formed a large part of the 
female laior force. ; 

■ ' As had been the case before the Civil War, most women industrial workers 
were employed in light industries: cloth making, needle trades, tobacco, shoe 
making, food processing, laundries and printing. For the most part thfeir jobs 



required little skill, paid low wages and providedvfew .chances for advancement* 
Women who sewed for a living tended to be the worst off because there were so 
many of them. They earned' starvation wages and sometimes could not collect 
even thcsir^meager sums from unscrupulous emplbyers. It was ^ no wonder « that - 
some were driven to prqstitution or, like Christie Devon i were tempted by sui* - 
oide. ' 

The years after the Civil War saw an enormous increase of women in white- 
collar occupatxons^*-«^clerks# secretaries, sWitchboard operators, salesclerks in 
retail stx)res« 'Women flocked to. Washington, D.C., where they found jobs as 
office workerii in the different departinients of the federal yuvernpieni. Tliey 
bound government reports and stamped them with gold leaf at the Government 
Printing Office; and at the Treasuify Department they cut currency, prepared 
statistical reports, identified mutilated currency and detected counterfeit 
money* , ... . * 

• . » ^ 

Aside from industrial work, teaching was the occupation that employed the 
largest number of women. By 1890, women teachers outnumbered men 1^ about ^ two 
to one. They taught in one-room schoolhouses in rural areas and in big city 
school systems, ,and as a rule were paid one-half to one- third the salaries ot 
men. Many teachers had very little schooling themselves; in 1907, Indiana be- 
. came the first state to require that licensed teachers have a high school diploma. 
The majority of women teachers were young and single, and in most places were 
obliged to quit when they got mari|^d. 

Nursing, l-he other "women's profession," was just beginning to be respect- 
able after the Civil War, in which women had played so outstanding a role as 
nurses. It was a poorly paid profession, and the training was. usually acquired 
on the job in the hospital. The first' professional training programs for nurses 
were establi-^hed in the 1870 's by Dr. Susltn Dimock of Connecticut, and then in . 
turn by her student, Linda Richards, a^woman who devoted her life to nurses' 
training. • 



ADVANCES IN HIGHER EDUCATION ' 

Mary Lyon, the pioneer founder of Mt. Holyoke in the 1830.' s, would have 
rejoiced had she lived to see the widening of educational opportunities for 
women after ihe Civil War. Vassar, Wellesley and Smith— women's colleges with 
high standards and stiff entrance re<iuirements— were founded in the 1860 's 
and 1870* s, while a number of men's colleges, particularly the land-grant or 
state institutions of the Middle West, opened their doors to women. This. does 
not mean that masses of American women suddenly started going to college. A 
womaite who sought a college education vras still considered < '^strong-minded" and 
unconvll^t'ional. (She also tended to be middle class and of old American rather 
than immigrant stock.) In 1890, only 2, 700 women graduated from college, not 
a very large number conisidering that higher educiitioin had by this time been 
available for over fifty, years. -However, the college-educated women of the 
1880' s and 1890' s and the early 20th century, seeking to use their education, 
would have an important influence on public life, and on other women, ,far out 
of proportion to their numborsa. 



A'^riuinber of \iomn college graduates found «xciting careers for themselves 
as missionaries, both, at home ainong the Indians ;and abroad in Asia and Africa* 
Sent out by the Protestant bHurches, j^nerican wbnten missionaries served as j 
doctors»^teachers-and-schoal— founders in Iiidia,---China,_-S^ri Turkey and many 
other countries, often providing, the best ht^alth; -care and eduqation available 
at the time in those areas. ' One such wonian was Clara Swain, from Elmira, New 
York, who attended the Woman's Medical College bfvpennsylvani*a in the 1860»s. . 
As a medical missionary in India, she opened ^irhat was probably the first hos- ' 
pital for women in that country. In societies where women Were treated cruelly,/^ 
mrssionary women frequently became their champions and tried to emancipate , them. - 
In China, for example, female missionaries ledithe fight against footbinding. > , 

•PIONEERS IN THE MAIE-DOMINATED PROFESSIONS: 

The Declaration of Sentiments drawn up at the first women's ;t;ights con- 
vention at Seneca Falls protested against the exclusion of women from the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, and. the ministry. In the ycjars immediately before 
and after th^ Civil War, a handful of .determined women. penetrated these male- ^ ■. 
dominated fields and by 1890, several hundred women had achieved professional ' 
status. Although only a tiny minority of /lanerican women (today we might call ^ 
them "token" women), these pioneers proved to societj' that women were not laelc- 
ing the brains, sense of responsibility and creativity to succeed in professional 
work. . • . . . 

Medicine , . • ^ 

Oddly enough, the strongest resistance to female participation was in the 
afield of medicine, in which women had been active practitioners before the 19th 
century. The first woman to cross the barriers erected by the male medical 
establishment needed an iron will and nerves of steel as well as scientific 
aptitude. English-born Elizabeth Blackwell (1821-1910), the first woman, in. 
America to earn a medical degree, cama from a family in which women's rights 
was a sacred cause. Although she was at first tepelled by the thought of 
studying the human body, she was attracted to the '^moral struggle" of winning 
a medical degree. She refused the suggestion of a well-meaning doctor that 
she apply to medical school disguised as a man. , . . 

* ■ 

, After being rejected by all twenty-nine of the medical schools she applied 
to, Blackwell was admitted to Geneva College in New York only after her api^lica- 
tion had been referred to the students, who thought it woiild^<LJi^ppiL jpKe^.to^ 
admit a woman. As she walked to her classes in Geneva, the townspeople stared 
at her and avoided her as. if she were eithex a "bad woman" or "insane." She 
wrote in her journal of her' fight to be admitted to classroom d^onstrations: 

November 15, [1847J — To-day, a second operation at ^hich. 
I was, not allowed to be i>resent. ' This annoys me. I was quite 
saddened and discouraged by Dr. Webster requesting mo to be 
absent from some of his demonstrations. I don't believe it is 
his wish. I wrote to him hoping to change tilings.^ 




Aware of /the duriosity of her fellow students r Blackwell had to mask her 
true feelings: as she witnessed a dissection; ' . 

: Npvettiber 22, 118473— A trying day, and I tdel almost 

worn out, though it was .encouragiitg. too, and in some mea^ _ , 

a trium£>h; but 'tis ^ terrible ordeal t That dissection was 

just as much as I could bear. Some of the students blushed, 

some were hysterical, not one cbuid keep in a smile, and some 

who X am sure would not hurt feelings for the world if it 

depended on them, held down their faces and shook. My delicacy • ^ 

"was eertainly shocked, an^ in some sense 

ludicrous. I had to ^ntih my ■ hand till the blood nearly can: ^, 
and call on Christ-tS lielp me from smiling, for that would have 
ruined everything; but I sat in grave indifference, though the 
ef fort mde iny heart palpitate most painfully. ^ 

* . . 

Her quiet determination soon won the respect of fellow students, and she grad- 
uated at the top of her ~~class in 1849. ' ~ ^ 

'Since most medical training in America at that time was brief and inade- 
quate, Elizabeth Blackwell then went abroad to receive advanced training in 4. 
England and Prance. There she lost the sight of one eye from a disease con- 
tracted from a patiert whom was treating. Returning to New York in 1851, 
she met every possible discoxitagement: city hbspitals barred her and no one 
t#6uld rent her consulting rooms. In 1853 she opened a small dispensary, which 
she eventually expandec^ into the New York Infirmary for Women and Children. 
This hospital was contpletely staff ed by women, including El izeOseth's sister, 
Emily Blackwell, who had just completed her own struggle for a medical degree, 
and the Polish-born midwife and doctor Marie Zakrzewska, who later founded 
the New England Hospital for Women and Children in Boston. The female staff 
of the New York Infirmary commanded the support of respected physicians. 

. During the Civil War, Elizabeth Blackwell initiated the relief associa- 
tion that led to the , founding of the U.S. Sanitary Commission. And, along 
with her sister, she undertook the task of trairiing nurses to serve in the 
military hospitals. / 

Having experienced all the obstacles facing aspiring women/ doctors. Dr. . 
Blackwell hoped to ease the way for others. She founded, in 1868, ^ the' Woman's 
College of the New York Infirmary. The school had entrance examinations, a 
three-year course and clinical training. In 1869f she returned to England, 
"^where ifor-the-rest^pf Ther-lif e-she -f urthered~the-cause-4if -womefiis- medical 
training and made her opinions known on a variety of medical ajid reform 
issues. Dr. Blackwell* s most J.n\portant contribution to the medical practice 
of her time was her emphasis on sanitation, hygiene and preventive care. 

JSlizabeth Blackwell began the long struggl^e of women doctors for profes- 
sional recognition. "Others, like Mary Putnam Jacobi (1842-1906), consoli- 
dated the gains. She was. drawn to a medical career because of a strong 



Interest in science* After studying at , the best schools available to her 
in America f Mary Putnam sailed to, France , in 1866, where she.waiS the first 
woman to gain admittance to.. the Ecole de Medocine in Paris; in 187 ir ^he 
^gra4\iated with honors* Upon her return' to America that year, she threw her 
energies into a variety of medical activities: publishing papers oh differ^ 
ent branches of medicine, teaching women inedicai students # founding a pedi** 
atric service, organizing the Association for the Advancement of Women in 
Medicine* Mary Putnam also managed successfully to combine a career with 
marriage and family lif.e. In 1873, she married Abraham Jacobi, a doctor who 
supported her career ambitions. The couple had three children* 
- ^ /' * ^ . ' » » 

By the late 1870* s, Dr* Putnam Jacobi 'had been admitted to n\une3;9Us medi- 
cal. societies in recognition o£ her educational, background, published papers 
and skills as a practitioner* Amon4 her concerns were the environmental con- 
ditions that caused disease* A feminist^^s well as a physician, she wrote 
^articles attacking the view prevalent among men doctors that women's Intel- ' 
.lectual development would interfere with their reproductive powers and turn 
them into invalids* By her own example, she did much to dispel the myth that 
v/omen were biologically and intellectually incapable of being doctors* During 
t:h,e 1890' s, Mary Putnam Jacobi worked actively for women's suffrage* ^ 

^ > .... 

Law . \ ^ , • ^ ' . 

It was somewhat easier for a woman to learn law than medicine, because in 
the 19th century it was possible to "read law" with a lawyer, rather than go 
to law school. However, the aspiring female attorney encoi^ntered opposition . 
when she applied for a license to the Supreme Court of her state* State legis- 
lature's tended to be le&s tradition .bound than the courts on this issue, and 
between ,1870 and 1890 all the states admitted women to the bar* 

Two of the most outstanding pioneer women lawyers # Myra .Bradwell and Belva 
Lockwood, devoted much of their time and talents to removing the legal disa- 
bilities under which women still suffered* they were also familiar figures in 
the women's suffrage movement^* Myra .Bradwe lit (1831«-1894) , who was active in 
the Sanitary Commission during the Civil War, undertook the study df law under- - 
the guidance of her husband, an influential lawyer and judge in Cook County, 
Illinbis* In 1868 she began to publish a weekly legal newspaper. The' Chicago 
Legal News , which so6n became »the most important l^egal journal in the Middle 
West* In 1869 she applied to the Illinois Supreme Court to be admitted to the 
bar and was turned down on the grounds that she was a woman, even though a 
woman had^ been admitted to the Iowa bar earlier that year* In refusing Bradwell 
her license, the Court ins i steel that it was merely following tradition and that 
it was the province of the legislature, not the courts, to initiate reforms 
that would bring women into the same spheres of action as men: 

This step, if taken by us, would moan that in the opinion 
of this tribunal, every civil office in this State may be filled 
by women— thatr it is in harmony with the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion and laws that women should be made governors, judges and 
sheriffs* This we are not yet prepared to hold*"* 

\ 



Myra.Bradwell appealed the decision to the United States Suprentf^t^ourti 
which eventually upheld the lower court^s^ 4eci^ioni declaring the licensing 
of lawyers a matter fot the statesTto deci the Illinois legis- 

lature passed an act guaranteeing, the right of women to enter the professional / 
but Bradwe^ did not reapply* Instead i she continued to publish the Legal New^ 
and worked |to. ensure that th^e Illinois legislature would pass a number of bills 
removing women* s legal disabilities. She was admitted to the Illinois bar /in 
1890# and in 1892 was admitted to practice bcfbre the U.S. SupremQ Court./ 

' Belya Lockwobd (1830-1917) -^hose Washington, D.Ci as the scene\oS/her 
efforts to receive a legal educatio^ and practice law. ^When ^he f i^et' applied 
to the law school of Columbian College # she was turned^own on the girounds that ' 
she was likely to distract the attention of the young men." Finally admitted 
to the new National University Law Schools she completed the course in 1873 
only to have her diploma delayed.^ Only after she had v^itten a /letter of pro- 
test to President Grant was she granted her diploma and admitted to the District 
.of Columbia bar.* . . ' / * r 

• " " / 

When one of the ca^es Lockwood was handling came before the federal Court, 
of Claims, she was denied-^e rig^^^ plead on the grounf^s that she was -a 
woman. *^Pof^the first time .in ny life#" she wrote later/ "1 began to realize 
that it was a crime to be a woman. Two years later, /xn 1876, her petit 'vn 
to the Supreme Court to practice ^at xts bar was similarly refused. Undaunted, 
Lockwood energetically lobbied in Congress for a bil^ stating th^t a woman 
qualified for admission to the highest court in her/stat^i ojr in the District of 
Coltambia could be admitted to practice before the" Jj.S. Supreihe Court. Such a 
bill was passed in 1879. 

At the same time that she. handled her law oractide, Belva 'Ldckwood worked 
to secure the passage of laws improving women property rights in the nation's 
capital and giving women government employee^''^equal pay^ for equal iwork. She 
appeared at women's suffrage conyentions-trnd ""in"1885^ hoping to publicize the 
cause, she^an for president as the "Natiion^l Equal Rights Party" candidate, a " 
campaign' lihat did. not have the support of jthe regular suffrage leaders such as 
Susan B. Anthony. I 

S cience 

The achievements of a number of outstanding, womon in scientific fields 
gradually undermined the^widely hiild .notion that WQmen.'js .brains could- jiot copa 
with mathematics or science. Maria Mitchell (1810-1889), who. won worldwide fame 
as an astronomer well before tlie Civil War^,w£4S unuBually fortunate in having 
grown up in her clriosen field by virtue of hor family cirt*umstancea and placo of 
birtli: 

It was iri the first place r| a love of n^athematies , seconded 
by my sympathy with my father 'svlove for tistroiiomiaal observation. 
But the spirit of the place had aluo much to do with the early 
,bent of my mind in this direction. In Nantucket j^eople quite gen-> 
erally are in the habit of observing thu heavGn^r and a sextant 
will be found in aiitio&t uvery house. ^ 
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While her father made ^tdlar observations for the whaiing fleet from the/ 
roof of their Nanttrote^ hqme, Mitchell, still a child, helped him record the 
observations. . ' ' . . . \ 

' * ; ' . • . • ■ . ' 

After leaving school at sixteett, she taught school for several years be* 
fore becoming the librarian of the Nantucket Atheneum, an ideal post which 
allowed her tim& to study oh her own, and to continue to** "sweep the skies" 
with her father. On October 1, 1847, she discovered a comet, which was sub- 
sequently named for, her. Among the honors this discovery brought her w^e a 
gold medal from the King of Deiunark and, in 1848, election to the American 
Academy of Arts and ^iences .in Boston. She was the first woman to receive 
that honor. 

Although Maria Mitchell's path to sciei^tific achievement had been rela- 
tively smooth, she recognized that society did not encourage a questioning, 
skeptical mind in women. "Womenv more than men," she said, were "bound by 
tradition'and authority." Yet she believed that -women hac a natural aptitude 
for scientific pursuits which needed only encouragement to blossom: 

^ ' ■ ■ • • 

Observations of this kind— -astronomical-^are-peculieirly 
adapted to women. Indeed, all astronomical observing seems 

'^to be^ so fitted. The training of a girl^ fits her for delicate 
work. The touch of 'her fingers upon the delicate screws of ati 

^''astronomical instrumient might becpme wonderfully accurate in 
results; a woman* s eyes are^tredned to nicety of color. The 
eye that directs a hcedle in the delicate meshes of embroidery, 
will equally well bisect a star with the spider-web of the 
micrometer. Routine observations, too, dull as they are, are 

. less dull than the endless repetition of the same pattern in 
crochet-work.^ 

In 1865 Mitchell became a professor of astronomy and head of the observatory at 
newly opened Vassar College. She tried to instill in her students the intel- 
lectual discipline as well as the questioning attitude toward authority neces- 
sary for original scientific work. Many of the leading women scientists of the 
next generation came under Maria Mitchell's influence at Vassar. 

Ellen Swallow Bichardii (1842-1911), for example, was inspired by Maria 
MitchQll and other teachers at Vassal- to pursue a career in chemistry « The 
first i^oman to be admitted to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, or as 
far as she knew to "any scientific school," she sought to put her training in 
chemistry to practical use. Her twin interests were tho improvement of the 
environment through science and the development of scientific education for 
women. She established a Woman's Laboratory at M.I.T. and helped prepare the 
students admitted to it. In tlie laboratory she carried on tho testing of food, 
^fabrics and water, as well as common household products such aa soda, vinegar 
and dotergents, for state agencies and private industry. In 1884 she was ap- 
pointed instructor of sanitary chemistry and conducted a survey qf Massachusetts; ' 
inland waters ♦ Somewhat later, she taught sanitary engineering— the analysis of 
water, sewage and air. This was a new field in which she was a pioneer and 
in which she trained students who would become leaders in public sanitation. 
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'^^chards timly believed that science coul d make the h ome a better ^_ 

place and solve^sbmeor the problems of the "larger community. "Sbmeh would 
be better homemakers, she thought, if equipped with a knowledge of nutri- 
tion, sanitation, hygiene, ventilation and such mechanical aids as vacuum « 
cleaners, water heaters, gas stoves and showers. Through her efforts on 
all levels of education-^secondary, colleg^e, adult— she virtually created 
,the field of modern home economics, working out the basic courses of study 
to be used both in schools and in organizations like the women's clubs. 
Somewhat like Catharine Be.echer before^ her. El len_Swallow Richards used her 
gifts as an educator to Jiarve out' a distinct professional filld for women, 
related to the home.- . • ' 

/ -I 

Architecture , \ 

• Catharine Beecher was a forerunner not only of home economists , liut of 
female architectSo as well. Her massive. work The ftmerican Woman's Home (1869), . 
written with her sister Harriet Beecher Stowe, contained detailed designs and 
floor plans of ideal homes. Given the complete identification of women and 
the home promoted by Beecher and others, it -is natural to suppose that archi- 
tecture, particularly the design of homes, should have been a "woman's profes-^ 
sion." This was not the case. 

Architecture became a profession with its own standards in 1857, with the 
founding of the American Institute of Architects. The years immediately 
following the Civil War saw the founding of schools of architecture and of 
important departments of architecture In such schools as M.I.T. Although a 
handful of women were to be found in thie profession from its beginnings, it 
was generally regarded as a "masculine" field, and women were largely dis- 
couraged from practicing it. Until the 1880* s, they were npt admitted to 
architecture schools. 

A number of early women architects learned their trade through appren- 
ticeships to men. Louise Blanchard Bethune (1856-1913), the first professional 
woman architect, for- example, worked as" a draftsperson and studied architecture 
for several years in the offices of two di'fferent architects, until she mastered 
the trade. In October 1881, she opened an office in Buffalo with a colleague 
she had met during her apprenticeship. The ^partners were married several months 
later, and the firm name became R.A. and L. Bethune. (This was an early ex- 
ample of- the Jiusband!=wife_-partiiershlps... that. jtferfi--ta-43ecome quite typiceil in the 
architecture field.) < _ 

Thei.r f^m built a wide variety of public buildings: a church, brick fac- 
tory, storage bxjilding, bank, blocks of store buildings and g. 225-rbom hotel. 
Louise Bethui}e planned a large number of school buildings, most of them in 
western New Yorki She disagreed with the notion that women were best "suited 
to designing homes, and regarded domestic design as "the roost pottering and 
worst-paid work an architect ever does." However, l^er, f irm did design a num- 
ber of single dwellings and apartment houses. In lOBffi she was elected to the 
American Institute of Architects, its first woman member. ^li 

As a professional, Louise Sethune had mastered not only architectural de- 
sign, but. also the practical details of superintending construction— what she 
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vestigation. She realized that women would have to be proficent in this 
drea in order to conquer thbse skeptical of women's abilities in the field. ,^ 

' . ^ ■ 

An opportunity for women architects^ to show off their talents to a wide 
pvtblic was provided by the World's Coluznbian Exposition# a World's Fair held 
in Chicago in 1893 # In 1890f Susan B. Anthony and other feminist leaders 
petitioned the Senate to insist that women share in the planning of the ex«- 
position. A Board of Lady Managers was appointed # headed by Bertha palmer, 
a wealthy Chicago woman. In 1891 # the Board announced a competition among 
women architects for a Woman's Building. The building was to be the women's 
cent^ for the fair, containing exhibits recording the economic, social and 
professional progress of women and the conditions of* their llve^ around the i 
world. ■ * . . 

. * . • • 

.The first-* prize winner of the cort^etition for the Wbman's. Building,. Sophia 
Hayden (1868«*1953) , ' had a short-lived career as e^n architect compared to louise 
Bethune (who refused to submic a design because the awards given tKe women were 
less than those given the men).. » Born in Chile of a Spanish mother and an Amerl«- 
can father, Sophia Hayden came to live in Massachusetts at the age of sik. In 
1686 she entered the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and was the first 
woman to complete the four-year architecture course. Her design for the Vtoman's 
Building, for which she won the $1,000 first prize, was of a light-colored, \ . 
classical-^ tyle building wityTdhg rows of delicate columns and arches. Still 
inexperienced in supervising the construction of a building, Sophia Hayden went 
off to Chicago to prepare working drawings and to make requested changes. 
Shortly after the building was coznpleted in 1892, she had a .nervous breakdown, 
possibly owing to the unusual pressure she was under, and was absent from the 
opening of the Coluxiibian Exposition in 1893. Not long afterward she married, 
and never practiced architecture again. ' * 



It was i^vi table that the contemporary press wpuld use, Hayden 's breakdown 
as an occasion to question women's capacity for an architectural career. An 
1892 editorial in American Architecture and Building News read: • 

It seems a question not yet answered how successfully a 
* woman with her physical limitations can enter and engage in 

...a profession which is a very wearing one.. If the building 
of which the women seem so proud is to mark the physical ruin 
of its architect, it will be a much more telling argument 
against ''the wisdom of women entering this especial profession 
than anything else could be.^ 

Another woman architect, Minerva Parker Nichols, who had also submitted a de- 
sign in the competition, argued that Hayden 's illness in this unusual situation, 
would not discourage^ other women from striving to become architects. She was 
right. During the 1880' s and 1890' increasing numbers of women trained to 
be ai:uhitects and achieved success-- a success* that often owed a* great deal to 
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'Mr' ' 



'•th«'#ri<joaarig6Sl|ii«:i : It bebaae-itor^ and. mere. 

-Gowmn, - f ojf^ exeunpie # for:, wealthy, vjcoken. or wmen ' s organigation s to ma ke a 
point of conBttissioning a building a woman architect, ....... ...^r—-.^ 
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I* Fpp ^vK^^ii vfhQ wa^ited or he^ed jbp work. putaide the home r what were ^ the 
occu|>atipriaX choices available to 'them after the Civil War? Which were 
new chpiceSf and which had *exis ted before the war? Which two occupa-* 
tions employed the largest nusA>er of women?. - 

2. piscuss the characteristics of a profession. List the obstacles prevent- 
/ ing womien from entering sudh professions as law# medicine and architecture 

\ in the 19th century* ./ 

3. *^ Which of the women prpflsssionals mentioned in this chapter did ' ypu admire 

most? Why? * 

4* The female pioneers in the p^pfessions were usually keenly awiure of the-, 
difficulties facing aspiring wproen and tried to make the path easier for 
those who came after them. Give at least two examples of the efforts of 
a woman professional to encourage other women. ^ • . > 

5.' CiCHnpare. the oar eers of Louise Bethune and Sophia Hayden, both architects. 
How would you account for the success b£ one and the failiire of the other? 

^ Optional Activity^ ' • , , 

Read a biograp|>y or an autobiography of a woman pioneer in the profes" - 
slpns,' such as Elizabeth Blackwell. Discuss the role of circumstances, such 
as. family background; which contributed to t^he woman's desire to becocue a 
professional. Point out whether pr not the woman was able to combine marri«ige 
with professional achievement. ' 
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WOMEN'S OBGAMZZATZONS 



V Toward the end of. Iiouxsa May AlcottJs novel Work,, the heroine, Christie 
" / Devon, attends a meeting of working women and. the laddies who wished to hel^ 
thejn: 

There were speeches o^ course, and fof the roost un- t;.. 
parliainentary sort, for the weeting was con^iosed alinost 
entirely of women, each eager to tell her special grievamce . 
or theory. Any one who chose got up and spoke; and whether 
wisely or £00' ?hly each proved how great was the f ernfent 
now going on, and how difficult it was for the two classes 
' to meet arid help one smother in spite of the utmost need on 
one side and the sincer est good-will on the other.. The 
workers poured out their wrcngs and hardships passionately 
or plaintively, demanding or imploring justice,^>syn5>athy, and 
* helpl displaying the ignorance, incapacity, and prejudice, . , - 

Which make their need all the more^ pitiful, their relief all . 
"the more imperative. 

^ . ' ■ ' ' ■ ; ■ " 

The ladies did their part with kindliness, patience, and 

often unconscious condescension, showing in their turn how 

little they knew of the 'real trials of the women whom they 

longed to serve, how very narrow a sphere of usefulness they x 

/ were fitted for in spite of^ culture and intelligence, and how - 

rich 'they were in generous theories, how poor in practical 

methods of relief,.^ " ' * > ' 

• '' ■ 

During the I860.' s and 1870' s there were meetings,* such as Alcott describes 
of underpaid woirking women and. middle-class people who sympathized with their 
•plight, in New York, Chicago, Boston and other cities. At one such meeting 

in New York, when the probl«n of securing, payment for work <jo»4>leted was, dis- ' 
. cussed, the working women exclaimed, "Oh, if we could always get paid for our 
work, we could get along. "2 out of such meetings Working Women's Protective 
Unions W.ere formed and continued to function into the 1890' s. These organi- 
zatiohs mainly served as legal aid societies, ^providing the powerless women 
workers with la>fyers to help them collect wages from their employers.' Somq. 
jproteetive unions also found jobs for women and helped train them to f \11 c^ 
tain jobs. They usually did not atteinpt to change working conditions, nor did 
they encourage the workers to form unions of their own. On the whole, middle- 
class women— with a few exceptions—tended to be removed from the problems of 
their working sisters. 

There were several s,ignificant, but short-lived attempts by vremen in cer- 
tain industries to form their own labor unions. One which began with high 
liopes and encouragement from both male unions and vromen suffragists was Women' 



Typograpliical tJnioh No. I. This union was formed in the fall of 1868 'with 
the cooperation of Susan B. Anthony and the Working Women's Association of 
New York City. Its president was Augusta Lewis, a_woitan who had done news-" 
"paper writing and w^s skilled a • Women"'^ iocal No. 1 at first"^ ~ 

received the support of Men's Loc?,l No. 6 and the blessings and advice of 
Antjiony, who promoted the, union in her women's rights journal, The Revolution . ' 
At one poirift, in discussing the principle of equal pay for equal work, she ^ 
advised the wpmen of Local 1: , 

. ^ ' • 
Make up your mind to take the "lean" with^the "fat,"'' 
and be early and late at the case precisely as the men are. 
.1 do not demand equal pay for any women save those who do 
equal work in value. Scorn to be coddled by your employers; 
make them understand that you are in their service as workers/ 
, not as women. ^ 

' .■ ■ ' .. ■ . ■ * • . ■ j- ■ ■ 

Augusta Lewis was also elected corresponding isecretary of the National Typo- 
graphical Union, and in that post surveyed the problems of women in the print- 
ing industry and reported to the union convention. She reported the discouraging 
situation that even though her women compositor.s refused to take the jobs of 
striking men, union foremen still did not find jobs for them: 

: , ^ ■ » 

We are ostracized in many offices because we are members 
of the union; and, although the principle is right, disadvantages 
are so ma^y that we cannot^much longer hold together. No prog- 
ress has been made in the past year. WOmen receive 40 cents for 
all kinds of work. A strike among them would prove disastrous.'... 
It is the general opinion of female compositors that they are more 
justly treated by what is termed "rat" foremen, printers and em- 
ployers than they are by union men. * ' < . 

Despite its promising beginnings. Women's 'Local No» 1 lasted only nine years 
and 'never enlisted more than forty women. 

A much larger group of working women—over 400 dollar and laundry workers 
of Troy, New York—were organized into the Troy Collar Laundry Union during 
the 18|60's by Kate Mullaney. These women worked over'washtubs, ironing tables, 
and starching machines in temperatures averaging 100 degrees, for wages of 
$2.00 and $3.00 per 12- to' 14-hour week. When the laundresses union chose to 
strike for a wage increase, they were supported by male unions such as the Iron 
Molders (whom they 'themselves had previously supported), as well as by thousands 
of workers and townspeople of Troy, who held mass meetings on behalf of the 
women. Kate Mullemey and the union organized a coopera.tive collar and cuff fac- 
tory. The united employers, eager to destroy the union, threatened to put paper 
collars on the market. Fearing for their jobs, the strikers went back to work 
after having fir=st voted to dissolve their union as the employers had probably 
demanded. 

At around the samd time that the Troy collar workers union was col lapsing ^ 
in 1869 the women shoe workers of Lynn, Massachusetts, were forming a union 
which quickly spread to other shoe manufacturing cities, and became the first 
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n«ition«l union of *<o»en %«>rkets— the Daughters of St. <:rispin. At their second . 
natiorial convention in 1870, the Daughters adopted a resolution, demanding equal 

pay for equal 'work. „. J|i,.L8_??#. _whe^^^ Lynn shoe jnanufacturers_atte^^^ 

cut wages, the shoe binders struck.^ They .calied mass meetings to unite the ' 
women, publicized their position through the press and through their leaflets, 
won the support of the Knights of St. Crispin, and won their strike. Despite 
this brief success, however, the Daughters began to decline after ,1872, like 
the labor movement in general, f^articulcurly during the depression of 1873. A 
new surge of union organizing among women would come in the 1880' s, during 
the heyday of the Knights of labor^ " . 

(•••»■ • -v ' ■ . 

THE WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT . 

* 

The issue of vptes for women was raised immediately after the Civil War 
when the ruling Republican Party moved to gjive the vote to ail black men by 
means of the 14th ^nd 15th Amendments to the Constitution. Women's rights 
' leaders such as Susan fi. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone hoped 
that women would be enfranchised too, as a "reward!' for their p,atriotic service 
durinq the war. When it became clear, however, that for t;he Republicans as 
well as for many former abolitionists it , was the '"Negro's hour," not the' woman ' s , 
they were sorely disappointed. Stanton and Anthony were p£u:ticularly upset 
that the 14th Amendment inserted the word "male" in the Constitution for the 
first time, used three times in connection with the term "citizen." Fearing ^ * 
M:hat such an amendment would set back the cause of voting rights for women, 
they fought against it, earning the resentment of many of their former allies 
in the abolitionist camp. 

The rift widened when a women's suffrage referendum and a black suffrage refr 
erendum were both defeated in Kansas, in 1867. Once again, Stanton and Anthony 
felt that their former supporters had kept silent for fear of jeopardizing the 
cause of black suffrage. At this time the two women began to arouse criticism 
by their willingness to accept — ^^no questions asked— the aid of anyone who rallied 
4io» the vwamen's cause, baring, the Kansas campaign, and for a short 'time afterward, 
they received financial help as well ,as moral support from George Train, a Demo- 
crat, Irishman, financial speculator, supporter of paper money and' possibly a 
former copperhead; (Northern sympathizer with the South) . Traiii arranged a lec- 
ture tour for' Stanton and Anthony, and provided the initial money for a journal. 
The Revolution , to be run by the twp women. . 

In 1869, two suffrage orgcinizations were formed reflecting the differences 
in issues and .personalities now dividing the former equal rights movanent. The 
National Woman Suffrage Association, headed by Elizabeth Stanton cind Susan Anthony 
was a women-only organization concerned with a broad range of issues of interest 
to women, as well as with the demand for the vote. Stanton was not afraid to 
raise the controversial topics of marriage and divorce and the role of the' 
churches in subordinating women. Anthony was one of the few suffragists to be 
concerned about the problems of working women, and dm^ing the late 1860 's and 
early 1870' s made some efforts to help them to organize, as we have .seen with 
her encouragement of the Women's Typographical Union. The Boston-based American 
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Ward Howe, also had men— tha popular minister Henry Ward Beecher '^nd, Henry 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone's husband— -in its leadership. The American Association 
focused more narrowly -on the -goal -of -«uf f rage-than-^id -the -tmtional , J and its, „J 
periodical, The Woman's Journal > Hpoke more to the interests of middle-class 
itfomeh than did The Revolution ; and outlived by many years Anthony's struggling 
newspaper. < / 

" The Woodhull" 

During the 1870' s, the National Association and the' suffragist cause in 
general were tinged with sciuidal- by their brief eissociation with one of %he 
most flamboyant women of the 19th century—victoria Claflin Wbodhu;Ll (1838- 
1927). Beautiful, magnetic and highly eccentric, Woodhull »was one of ten 
children of an Ohio drifter, and had^ spent a wandering youtjh with her family, 
traveling through the Midwest selling fake cancer medicines and holding se^^ ; 
ances. Before, her spectacular entry into public life at the age of 30, she had 
"married and borne two children to a doctor. Canning Woodhull, divorced him and 
formed a liaison with a dashing Civil War veteran named Colonel Blood. When ' 
Woodhull and her sister <and partner) Tennessee Claflin, who liked to call her- 
self Tennie C. , appeared in New York in 1868, they soon caught the interest of 
a millionaire, Comnodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. With his financial backing and 
advice, the sisters opened a brokerage office and created a considerable stir 
on Wall Street, in 1870, the "bewitching" brokers" began to publish their own 
newspaper, Woodhull and Claflin' s Weekly , in which Wall Street gotfsip mingled 
with discu:ssions of Woodhull 's favorite subjects— free love, spititualism, 
tax reform and, on one occasion, the Communist Manifesto. Their paper carried,^ 
the motto "Upward £Uid Onward" and later "Progress! Free Thought! Untrammeled 
Lives!" ' . • 

Victoria Woodhull 's ambition was to run for president of the United States. 
To pursue this goal, which had come to her in a vision, she suddenly became 
interested in the issue of suffrage,' even though she had had no previous con- 
nection with this cause. Seizing the initiative from suffragist leaders, 
on Janueury 11, 1871, she addressed the Judiciary Commj.ttee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, presenting a "memorial" requesting Congress to legalize suffrage 
on the grounds that the ^ 14th Amendment already granted women the right to vote. 
Out of curiosity, Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Stanton were present at the 
hearing and were favorably impressed by "the Woodhull 's" attractive but quiet 
and dignified appearance. They invited her to address the National Association 
and somehow, before they knew it, she was threatening to take over the leader- 
ship of the movement. 

At the New York gathering of the National Association in 1871, Woodhull 
delivered what became known as "the Great Secession Speech," in which she 
threatened reprisals should the next Congress fail to grant women full citizen- 
ship rights. "We meaa treason," she proclaimed: 



We mean secession, and on a thousand timea grandei: scale 
than that of the South. We are plotting revolution. .. .We will 
call another convention expressly to frame a new constitution 
and to erect a new government, 'complete in all its peirts, and 
to take measures to maintain it effectually as men do theirs.^ 




By May 1872/ Susan 8 Anthony had seen the danger of, allying the women 
caus^ with the ambitions of Victoria Woodhull, and had convinced, many of the 
other suffragists to close ranks against her. Woodhull promptly called a 
convention^ ofL.her_fpl^lpwers_w^^ proclaimed her the presidential candidate „^ 
pf thfe "Equal, Rights Party/*, with the ,former slave Frederick Douglass (with- 
out^ his l^nowledge or consent) named as her running mate. 

At the same time that she Was pursuing her political ambitions^ Victoria 
Woodhull gave public lectures on suti^ects that shocked 19th century audiences 
and caused mahy to regard her as the devil in female form--"Mrs. Satan. At 
one such lecture^ for example^ entitled "Free' Love, Marriage, Divorce and > 
Prostitution," she boldly attacked marriage and divorce laws, and when a 
heckler asked her .if she were a free lover, she replied,' "Yes! X am a free 
lover! I Have an inalienable^ constitutional and natural right to love whom 
I may. to change that love every day if I please!"^ She spo}j:e out against' , 
the hypocrisy which allowed a double stahdard, whereby men enjoyed' sexual ^ 
, freedom while women were denied it, and against k prudery, which forbade the '^-^pf/ 
parts of the body from being mentioned in polite conversation. 'At one lecture . I 
shedeclc^ed^ "And this sexual intercourse business may as well be discussed 
now, and dispussed until you< are so familiar with your sexual organs that a 
reference to them will no longer make the blush mount to your face any more than 
a reference to any other pa^rt of youj^ body ♦ "7 , . . , 

- .. ^ . ' ' ■ " ' 

Victoria Woodhull *s crus.ade against hypocrisy proved to be her undoing as 
a public figure. \By charging the popular minister Henry Ward Beecher with 
covering up his own sexual immorajLity, she triggered one df- the^reat scandals 
of the late 19th century— the sensational Beecher-Tilton case--aM-effectively 
ended her own career. (The' scandal provided ample ammunition for those who 
wished to link the women's suffrage cause with immoral behavior.) Ziooking back 
at her accomplishments from the vantage point of the late 20th century, we can 
see that her major importance was not as a suf fragist*-she did little to ad«- 
vance that cause— but as a prophet of sexual rights for women, voicing ideas 
that would not be heard and generally accepted until well into €he 20th century. 

Women's Suffrage and the Courts 

During the 1870' s it was not yet apparent^ that suffrage would be won only 
by a drive for a separate constitutional amendment combined with niimerous state 
referendum campaigns. The suffragists tried, through various demonstrations- 
Victoria Woodhull 's 'fmemorial" was ojae example— and court/ cases to prove that 
women already had the right to vote under the Constitution and existing amend- 
ments. "Trobably the most well known of these, cases was that of Su6an B. Antnony, 
who led a group of women in Rochester, New York, to register and vote in the 
presidential election of 1872. 

Anthony was arrested and tried for the crime of "knowingly, wrongfully, and 
\mlawfully [voting] for a representative to the Congress of the United States." 
Unfortunately for her purposes, the judge did not order hor to betaken into 
custody, thereby robbing her of her only legal opporti«iity to take*tlie cas^e to 
the U.S. Supremo Court. - 



At atQund the same tiine, a similar case, that of Virginia Minor /.'a- Mis- 
souri woman who had been prevented from registering to vote in 1872, vas 
before the Supreme Court. The argument drawn up by Minor's husband, .a lawyer, 
'was that the Constitution and ij;s aitiendmehts already gave 'women the right to 
-vote.l Although the^states_had a set voter qualifications, their 

argument ran, they did not have the right* to'"deprxve~any-~^citi2en of the . vote. 
In October 1874, the Supreme' Court handed .down a ruling upholding the lower 
court which had barred Women from voting.^ Ignoring the basic issues of 
Women's, suffrage, the Court's decision declared that qiti^ensliip did not 
guarantee voting rights, and that, the states were Within their rights in with- 
holding suf fragie from women. These failures were an indication that time was 
not fipe for suffrage; the- weight of tradition was still too strong with a 
majority of men and women. The judicial route to suffrage was a dead end, 
and' the long legislative and political route lay ahead, its tinal destination 
fifty years in the future— years of tedious work fbr the cpmmi.tted suffragists, 
^ in order to educate the male voters and office holders and to arouse in the 
majority of American women the desire to vote. 
i • , ^ 

^ For thousands of women, a political consciousness and' the experience of 
sodial jcpncern wej^ not in the suffrage movement, but in two signifi- 

cant women's organization's that sprang up^ a^ Temperance 
and the Women's Club movements. * ^ 



TEMPSRANCE: WOMEN AGAINST STRONG DRINK ' 

' ' ' * ' •• . 

Drinking was a severe problem in 19th century America, where there was no 
public control cf the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages, and women 
often found themselves and their children at the mercy of drunken husbands. 
The early women's rights advocates had usually worked for ten^ierance as well. 
In 187^3, in Ohio, groups of singing and praying Protestant women began an 
evangelical antisaloon crusade which quickly spre'ad through the Midwest. This 
crusade led to the founding of the Women's Christian Temperance Union (W.C.T.U.) 
'in 1874. Its first secretary and future president. Prances Willard (1839-1898), 
was to mold this organization into a uniquely effective instrument for attract- 
ing masses of women into organization work—especially in the South and Midwest. 
Willard conceived of the W.C.T.U., as a^ vehicle for promoting women's political 
rights as well as the prohibition of alcohol. Under her twenty-year presidency, 
the organization adopted the motto "Do Everything" and became involved in a 
broad range of reforms— labor problems, health and hygiene, social purity and 
women's suffrage, in addition to its central goal of temperance. She had a 
flair for organizing the W.C.T.U. conventions so that th%? became exciting spec- 
tacles complete with,- banners, flowers, music and inspiring spoephes. She herself 
was capable of ^swaying crowds with her clear melodious voice. Many a Southern 
woman attributed her political awakening to -Frances Willard.. 

Willard succeeded in attracting conservative women, normally indifferent 
to most social issued except temper^incG, and in educating them step by step to 
the realization tliat tney needed ixjlitical power to achieve thQ reforms they 
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sought. Although she unquastiqnably attracted more women than the suffrage 
organizations did, it can He argued that the linkage of suffrage and pr6hibi- 
tion ultimately harmed the suffrage cause, because ^it aroused the anti- > 
prohibition forces— in particular the liquor and brewing interest — to ^ 
activcly\>,^p^ votes for women. . ' *. 

WOMEN'S CLUBS • . ' " 

^ / ■ 

• ^. 

The beginning of the w6men*s club itovement is generally dated from the . 
occasion in 1868 when Charles bickens# on a visit to America, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Mew York Press ^Club. A number of women jour«- / 
nali.sts wished t->o attend, but were, refused admission* One of them, Jennie 
Crcly, decided that it wais time women had their own organization and founded . 
Sorosis, xine of the first women's clubs^ In the same yea^ Julia Ward Howe and i 
other Boston womei^ founded the New England Women's Club and before long clubs 
werQ springing up all over the country. Some of the clubs were literary and ^ 
educational, serving the needs of many women past college age for self-- K» 
improvement and culture. There were. clubs to] discuss literature and art and 
flower arranging and a host of other subjects. Other clubs were more concerned 
with social welfare and municipal problems, foreshadowing i:he many reform or^ 
^anizations that were to emerge later in the Progressive Era. ^ On;e feminist 
thinker, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, regarded th^ women's club movement as 
"marking. . .the first timid steps toward ^gsicial organiization of these long un<- 
socialized members of our rabe.'^^y^"l690, tlie mdvement was substantial enough 
for its leaders, one of whom was^Julia Ward Howe, to found a national organiza- 
Iti^n:' th'e General ^Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The club movement also tjook root ^among black women. But while many of the 
white women's clubs pursued cultural activities alone, those of black ^men 
usually addressed themselves to the urgent needs of the black communities. As 
Fannie Barrier Williaunsf, a prominent black club member, expressed in 1893, in 
an address entitled 'iThe Intellectual Progress of the Colored Women of the United 
States Since the Emancipation Proclamation": 

Benevolence is t^e essence of most of^he colored women's 
organizations. The humane side of their natures ha§ been cul- 
. tivated to recognize the duties they owe to .the sick, the indigent 
and ill-fortuned. NO church, school or charitable institution 
for the special use of colored people has be.en allowed to languish 
or fail when the associated efforts of the women could save it. ^ 

Leaders among black women were also concerned ^with ending the lynchings.of 
southern black men and wit^ defending black women from charges of immorality. 



It was a sequence of events concerning the latter two issues that sparked 
the first national organization of black women. A southern black woman, Ida 
Weils-Barnett (1862-1931) , had responded to the wave of lynchings of the 1890's 



^ / 
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by carrying on an antilynohing crusade in the North and Midwost, as well as 
in England, where antilynohing societies were formed* In 1895, a white 
southerner, James Jacks, wrote to a British antilynching society defending 
the. South, and accusing all negroes of immorality. The letter aroused a 
prominent black club leader," Josephine St. Pierre Ruff in, to organize a'*- • 
meeting of black women's clubs in Boston in July 1895. At this meeting 
Ruff in declared: 

I Too ^ong have we been silent under unjust and unholy 
charges. i Year after y^ar southern, women have protested 
against the admission of colored women into emy national- 
, , organization on the ground "^f the immorality of these women, * • 

and because all refutation has only been tried by individual .. 
work, the charge has never been crushed, as it could and 
should .have been at first. ...It is tb break this silence, not . • 

by noisy protestations of what we are not, but by a dignified , . „ • 
showing of what we. are and hope to become, that we, are <. , \ 

' impelled to take this step, to make of this father iiig an object 
lesson to the world. ^ ^ . ' 

Out of this Boston convention was born the National Federation of Afro-American 

Women, headed by Margaret Murray Washington, the wife of Booker T. Washington. 

A, year lat6r,this organization of thirty-six women's clubs merged with the 

Colored Women's League of Washington to form the National Association of Colored. 

Women, with Mary Church Terrel -as its first prediident. The fQunding\of the 

NACW spurred the formation of more clubs and provided 'leadership in t:he black 

community. Although middle-class ""blacH women held the leadership posts in the 

club movement, there were many pooi; and working women among cltib members-, 

unlike the white women' ^ club movement, which tended to be middle class in 

membership. . . . < r 

' ' • . ' V ■ ■ 
Although certain women's clubs were . integrated, at the local and state levels, 

a sense of solidarity between white and black women, did not develop on the 
national level. Black" women like Ruff in, who wer6 sent, as delegates to the Gen- 
oral Federation of Women's Club's, were rebuff ed -when they presented themselves 
as delegates from black clubs. In that period, /the gulf between the races was 
still too great to be bridged by women's club activities. 



SUMMING UP- . . 

By the 1890 's^ women as a group were about to emerge as a diBtinct force in 
American life. Althbugh exploited, they were a significant presence in the 
work force and on the verge of playing a more iihportant role in- a developing 
tradp union movement. Women college graduates, though still unusual, were no 
longer .freaks, and were preparing to put their education to use for the bQtter^ 
mcnt of society. Women i>rofessiona;[.s still numbered in 'the hundreds, a mere 
fraction of American womanliood, but the w*^ was cleared for others to follow, 
and no other ifomen would have to overcomo^ quite the' same obstacles that liad con- 
fronted an Elizabetli Blackwell. The ^suffrage movement, -though ^till unsuccessful 
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had become thoroughly respectable, indeed,, was a hQl>by of society women. 
Finally/ masses of women all over the country, including the South, through • 
such organizations as.^the W.C.T.U. and the Women's Clubs had learned to look 
beyond their homes to "the larger community outside, and were developing a 
'political consciousness. The grorundwork was laid for the remarkable burst, 
of social activity by women in the Progressive Era, as well as for knowledge 
of politic^al realities that women would display in their final victorious 
battle fo^ the vote. ' , ' 
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(^iiestions for Inquiry and Discussion 



: -3 b* • 



1. Describe at least one example of labor union organization among wpirien 
in the 1860 's or 1870' s. List some of the reasons why unions of women 
workers were short-lived. . . ' 

2. Why did Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony object to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, to the Constitution? List scxne of ^ the issues 
that caused a twenty-year rift, in the women's suffrage movement. 

3. A flamboyant person can help and hinder a serious movement. What effect 
did Victoria Woodhull have on the women's suffrage movement in the 
1870 's? 



suffre 



4. Why were the suffragists unsuccessful in winning the right to vote 
through the courts, as in the cases of Susan B. Anthony and Frances 
Minor? 

5. Why, was terapetance primeurily a "wanan's issue," even though there were 
many men in favor of prohibiting alcohol? Demonstrate how Frances 
Willard used the WCTU as ^ vehicle for organizing masses of women on 
behalf of many reforms. Why was she more successful than suffragists 
in attracting conservative women to the suffrage cause? * 

6. How did the women's club movement awaken both black and white women to 
concerns beyond their homes and feunilies? 

Optional Activity 

Victoria Woodhull has long fascinated historians and biographers. Do 
research into her life and write a paper about her. 

Suggested topics: 

1) Victoria Woodhull as the main character of a play, musical, film, 
or television drama. Choose the episodes from her life that would 
best lend themselves to dramatization. 

2) Victoria Woodhull as a woman ahead of her time. Which of . her ideas 
sound like the 20th century rather than the 19th? 

3) Victoria Woodhull as a radical and free spirit. Compare her with 
other American women who have set their owa standards of morality 
and behavior, such as Prances Wright, Isadora Duncan and Emma 
Goldman. 



7n ' 
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